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EDITORIAL 


The Competition for “The Ring” 

The first thing I have to do this month is to make 
a little clearer the competition for the casting of The 
Ring. One or two correspondents have asked me some 
questions which, owing to the fact that the closing date 
of the competition is not till June 15th, I am able to 
answer in this number. I think the most practical 
thing to do first is to print herewith the cast that we 
have asked you to fill up. 


DAS RHEINGOLD 
Alberich 
Mime 
Fricka 
Freia 
Erda 
Woglinde 
Wellgunde i ger 
Flosshilde J ™@@ens 


DIE WALKURE 
Sieglinde 
Briinnhilde 
Fricka 


SIEGFRIED 
Fafner 
Erda 
Forest Bird 
Briinnhilde 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
Waltraute 
First, Second, and Third 
Norn 


Woglinde ; 
Wellgunde } ein 
maidens 


Flosshilde 


Wotan 
Donner 
Froh 
Loge 
Fasolt 
Fafner 


} codes 


Siegmund 
Hunding 
Wotan 


Siegfried 
Mime 
Wotan 
Alberich 


Siegfried 
Gunther 
Alberich 
Hager 
Briinnhilde 
Gutrune 


We do not ask you to cast the eight Valkyrs, nor do we 
ask you to vote for a conductor,an orchestra or a chorus. 

One correspondent asks whether an actor or a singer 
performing in one music-drama is eligible to perform in 
another. Wotan and any other characters who appear 
in more than one music drama should carry right 
through ; but I suggest that different tenors should be 
chosen to play, for example, Siegmund and Siegfried. 


The assumption is that the four music dramas will be 
sung in German ; but English singers capable of singing 
in German will of course be eligible, or, for that matter, 
singers of any nationality. Expense need not be 
regarded. You are supposed to have carte blanche in 
the way of money, and the ability to fetch over to 
Europe any of the highly paid stars now singing in 
America. I might add that any foreign competitors 
from the remote places of the earth who have already 
sent in their casts by the time this number reaches them 
will not be penalized for adding a conductor, orchestra, 
or chorus. 


The Result of the March Competition 


The competition to ascertain what our readers advised 
aspirants to the enjoyment of great music to tackle, 
after they had discovered that they could ‘enjoy 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, has been a tre- 
mendous success. There was a large entry, and the 
analysis will be realized as a hard task when I say that 
something like two hundred different pieces of music 
figured among our competitors’ selections. Here is the 
winning list in the order of voting : 


. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in C minor. 

. Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony in E: The New World. 
. Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony in B minor: 
The Pathétique. 

. Haydn’s Symphony in D major : The Clock. 
César Franck’s Symphony in D minor. 

Elgar’s Enigma Variations. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade Suite. 

. Schubert’s Seventh Symphony in C major. 

. Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony in A major. 

. Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. 


SOMNONTPR Whe 


es 


Two competitors succeeded in getting eight out of 
the above ten. Mr. A. W. George, 10, Dale Road, 
Luton, substituted Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony, The 
Pastoral, and Brahms’s First Symphony in C minor for 
Schubert’s Seventh Symphony and the Mozart Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, and Mr. Philip A. Steele, 71, 
Branstone Road, Burton-on-Trent, substituted Mozart’s 
Jupiter and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony for Mozart’s 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik and Haydn’s Clock Symphony. 
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I am afraid we cannot afford two albums for each ; 
but will each winner write and tell us what single album 
he wants ? 

Two competitors tied for second place—Miss M. A. 
Kightley, 118, Dunstable Road, Luton, and Mr. R. H. 
Bowen, 28, Lawrence Avenue, Stevenage—to each of 
whom we award a complete orchestral work of not 
more than three discs. 

The third place was a tie between Mr. J. S. Cummings, 
8, Beatrice Street, Roker, Sunderland, Mr. J. Charles 
Dixon, 63, Barras Lane, Coventry, Mr. R. Hugh Young, 
15, St. James’s Mansions, West End Lane, N.W.6, 
and Mr. G. W. Shoosmith, 154, Waldegrave Road, 
Brighton. To each of these four we will award a single 
disc of orchestral music at the competitor’s choice. 

It is remarkable that Luton should have produced 
two of the winners. This is the first time that I remem- 
ber such an achievement by a town of such relatively 
small size. The pieces of music just behind the winning 
ten pieces were Sibelius’s Finlandia, Tchaikovsky’s 
Casse Noisette Suite, Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, 
Beethoven’s Eroica and Pastoral Symphonies, the Third 
Leonore Overture, Brahms’s First Symphony, and 
Mozart’s G minor. I think we shall agree that 
the winning list is a thoroughly satisfactory selection, 
though personally I am inclined to fancy that on the 
whole a rather too rapid development of musical taste 
was anticipated. Here is the list I should have put 
down : 

Weber’s Invitation to the Dance. 

. Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette Suite. 

Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2. 

. Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave Overture. 

Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A minor. 

. Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 

. Venusberg music from Wagner’s Tannhduser. 

. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

. Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. 

. Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto, 
Emperor. 


I know that I ought to include Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony ; but being by now heartily sick of it, and 
indeed never having very much cared for it, I have 
allowed personal prejudice to conquer good advice. 

To me the chief surprise in the voting was the high 
place occupied by Schubert’s Seventh Symphony, which 
has always seemed to me rather dull and which I do not 
find myself growing to like any better. Another sur- 
prise and something of a shock was to find that not a 
single competitor had voted for Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony (unless there was a vote in the last bunch 
of papers to be examined, which there was not time to 
send me). I do not claim for a moment that Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony would have been a prudent choice, 
because I do not think it is a symphony which makes an 
early appeal. Still, in a competition where so many 
people could not resist putting in a favourite piece of 
music even at the risk of spoiling their victory, I was 
taken aback to find that this was the only one of 


1. 
2 
3. 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


— 


in E flat: The 


Beethoven’s symphonies which did not receive a single 
vote. The more I play Beethoven’s symphonies the 
better the Fourth wears, and I now find I prefer the even 
numbers as a whole to the odd numbers, always except- 
ing the Ninth, the orchestral part of which still remains 
supreme in my affection; but I wonder how many 
other readers if they had to choose between them would 
take the four even numbers away to a desert island 
rather than the four odd numbers ? Partly this prefer- 
ence of mine may be due to the greater elusiveness of 
the themes of the even-numbered symphonies. I can 
at this moment while writing think the melodies of the 
Fifth and Seventh Symphonies ; but I cannot think the 
melodies of the Fourth and Eighth. If any readers who 
have not tried the Fourth Symphony feel inclined to do 
so after what I have said, let me advise them to secure 
the Columbia version played by the Hallé Orchestra 
under Sir. Hamilton Harty rather than the H.M.V. 
version played by the Pablo Casals Orchestra of Barce- 
lona under Pablo Casals. 

Possibly my asking for ten pieces of orchestral music 
led a certain number of readers to omit concertos ; but 
even so I was astonished to find that the Grieg Piano 
Concerto in A had only secured three votes, for surely 
this is one of the very first pieces of major music which 
attracts the beginner. I was surprised, too, to find that 
neither Brahms’s First or Second symphonies received 
more votes. In fact the Second received less than the 
Third, and surely the Second is a much easier proposition 
for the beginner! The few votes for Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony was a surprise ; but the greatest sur- 
prise of all, however, was the very low place Wagner’s 
music occupied. The overture of the Mastersingers 
with ten votes was the favourite, and such pieces as 
the Entry of the Gods, Siegfried’s Funeral March and the 
Ride of the Valkyrs only gained five votes between them, 
while even the Siegfried Idyll could not muster more than 
seven. That Strauss should occupy a low position was 
right, because Strauss’s music is more likely to deter 
than to encourage novices; but that Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt music should only obtain four votes was strange, 
for surely more than four of the competitors must have 
revelled in Peer Gynt once upon atime! I was interested 
to see that Bach did not show up well. There has been 
a tendency of late among writers about music to suggest 
that Bach is more popular than he really is, perhaps 
because they are misled by the enthusiasm on Bach 
nights at Queen’s Hall. I am not ashamed to-.admit 
that I am bored by too much Bach, because if I pretend 
to be anything else, I should be pretending to be more 
musically minded than I am. Most of us who are only 
partly musical approach our music either through 
another art or by way of emotion rather than intellect, 
and such people are not qualified to consider themselves 
authoritative critics. Half the arguments about musi- 
cal taste which are carried on in the columns of THE 
GRAMOPHONE are carried on because the champions 
are approaching the question from different stand- 
points. 
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The Road to Taste 

The road for the average man or woman that leads 
toward an appreciation of the arts follows a well-worn 
track, and just as in any culture the normal order of 
creative development is first the plastic arts, secondly 
poetry, and last music, so too is that the normal order 
in which the average young person without any special 
predisposition to create for himself develops: he usually 
begins his career of aesthetic taste with painting, and 
he usually achieves good taste in painting before he 
achieves good taste in poetry, in which I include prose 
with verse. Music is usually his final development, and 
I have noticed that if musical taste be cultivated when 
the subject is very young a habit of visually enjoying 
music often endures. My own enjoyment of music did 
not begin until after an extensive enjoyment first of 
painting and then of poetry. Nowadays with the help 
of the gramophone it is much easier than it was for a 
young person to develop his musical taste early, and 
_perhaps that is the reason why so many people who 
write to me about music try to express the pleasure they 
derive from it in pictorial terms. Probably my own 
enjoyment is derived fundamentally from my dramatic 
sense. The fact that Beethoven’s music as a whole gives 
me greater pleasure than any other, is evidence of this, 
for Beethoven’s music, whether he was writing a 
symphony or a piano sonata or a string quartet, is 
always dramatic ; and, as I believe I have said before, 
the complete failure of Beethoven in opera is paradoxi- 
cally due to an excess of dramatic power. I will cite a 
parallel instance in literature and claim that the failure 
of Dickens as a dramatist was due to a superabundance 
of dramatic power in himself rather than to a deficiency. 
| attribute my failure to enjoy Bach to this desire of 
mine for drama, and I regard my ability to break 
through what seemed for such a long while the repelling 
sugliness of Strauss to the drama in Strauss’s music 
which I was at last able to apprehend. Now, having 
succeeded in what was in its time as great a struggle to 
perceive what Strauss was driving at, and having about 
the same time succeeded in conquering what was an 
equally difficult resistance to my appreciation of the 
music of Ravel and Debussy, I feel I ought to be able 
to make some advance toward conquering my resistance 
to Scriabine, Stravinsky, and Schoenberg, for they are 
now modern as not so long ago Strauss and Debussy were 
modern and as before them Wagner was modern. But, 
try as I may, I cannot get any nearer to them. In 
fact during the last few years so far from getting nearer 
I have receded. 


Stravinsky as a Portent 

I read with great interest that article on Stravinsky 
in our February number, in which Terpander suggested 
that The Rite of Spring and The Symphony of Psalms 
were the equivalent in music of James Joyce’s Ulysses 
in literature, and went on to argue that those born and 
brought up in a system of life in which speed was not 
the chief ingredient are naturally incapable of grappling 

B 


either with Stravinsky or Joyce. This sounds very 
specious ; but what young people are apt to forget is 
that speed is not necessarily an enrichment of the human 
mind, and that those of us who are sceptical of the 
advantages which mere speed may be going to confer 
on humanity demand, and rightly, some evidence of this 
benefit. It is possible to imagine a future for mankind 
under the influence of mere speed as much impoverished 
as the existence of the common house-fly, which, when 
not feeding on muck, is moving restlessly and vaguely, 
though swiftly, round a chandelier. Physical speed to 
have any value must be accompanied by mental speed. 
The capacity for moving about must never exceed the 
capacity for moving about to some purpose. Existing 
more quickly is not quite the same thing as living more 
fully. The music of Stravinsky, the prose of James 
Joyce, and the sculpture of Epstein may seem to some 
of us merely stimulants to a jaded and devitalized 
generation which has persuaded itself to believe that an 
imaginary fullness of its mental life compensates for 
the emptiness of its actual experience. I am perfectly 
ready to accept the prophecy of Terpander that all 
art in the future will develop along the lines laid down by 
his idols, because I am equally convinced that, if the 
world develops along the path it now seems to have 
chosen, there will be no art at all within a comparatively 
short space of time, and I need not feel the least ashamed 
of declining to be in at the death. On the other hand, I 
suffer from moments of optimism in which I seem to 
discern a slowly but surely growing reaction, and in 
some moods I can fancy that the succeeding generation 
may easily surprise the stalwarts of Stravinsky and 
Joyce and Epstein by an obliteration more complete 
than any obliteration with which these stalwarts may 
have hoped to overwhelm what preceded them. A 
generation is coming which will inherit speed without 
having to strive for it, and which by inheriting it 
may therefore do something with it. I have been 
extremely amused at the attitude of the intelligentsia 
toward the publication of D. H. Lawrence’s book 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover without the obscene words. 
When it appeared in its original form I said it reminded 
me of a novelette which the cook had left downstairs 
in the kitchen and with which the page boy had amused 
himself by writing rude words in the margin. Now 
that it has been published without the rude words the 
advanced critics are inclined to suggest the commission 
of a sacrilege, because finding the novel without any 
artistic value or even human interest thus mutilated, 
they must either admit that it was a bad book, or else 
attribute a mystical and exaggerated importance to 
the rude words. I cannot help suspecting that some of 
Stravinsky’s influence may be his ability to use rude 
words in music. However, no aesthetic argument can 
be based on that assumption, because obviously it is 
impossible to prove obscenity against a musician. The 
fact is that art has never been free from some kind of 
taboo, and if outrageous behaviour in public of one 
kind was allowed to the performers in a Greek comedy, 
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at the same time in tragedy no scenes of physical horror 
were tolerated upon the stage. Our most modern 
exponents of art demand absolute freedom from any 
prohibitions, whether dictated by sensitiveness, good 
taste, ordecency. Once this freedom be granted art will 
cease to exist. I recognize the difficulty of deciding 
what in music wounds sensitiveness, outrages good 
taste, and affronts decency ; but I do believe that what 
is called “‘ atonality ’” may at last expire of negation. 


The Hugo Wolf Society 

The Hugo Wolf Society can be congratulated without 
reserve on the first album, and I venture to say that a 
study of Mr. Ernest Newman’s notes on the nineteen 
songs which are recorded on the first six discs will 
teach the average man more about the theory of song 
writing in an hour than he has learnt all his life, especi- 
ally if he follows up the notes by listening to the 
exquisite performance of Elena Gerhardt. Most com- 
posers who have set words to music have shown 
execrable taste in their choice of words, and one of the 
reasons why Hugo Wolf must stand so high as a song 
writer is in his choice of beautiful words and in his 
ability to give each word its utmost musical value. 
The pleasure of being able to follow German verse in a 
literal English prose translation is intense, and it was 
brought home to me more than ever how necessary it is 
to give the words of a song to the public, if the public is 
going to accept any but the most hackneyed vocal 
records. I feel convinced that every member of the 
Hugo Wolf Society will be congratulating himself on 
having helped to bring it into being, and the prospect of 
building up a library of these wonderful songs year by 
year is more than delightful. 

Elena Gerhardt’s rendering of Weyla’s Song is one of 
the most beautiful I have heard on the gramophone, or 
anywhere else for that matter; but indeed in every 
song she has surpassed herself, and she must be very 
proud that she will leave behind her such records of her 
lovely voice. 


Beethoven Sonata Society ~#\ *°~: 

The announcement that Schnabel is to record not 
merely the Beethoven sonatas but also the five concertos 
has been a thrill. For a long time now Schnabel has 
refused to have anything to do with the gramophone, 
although repeatedly asked to record. I do not know 
if it will be possible to add the violin and piano sonatas 
to the others ; but I hope it will be possible if support 
of the public for this great enterprise is enthusiastic. 
I might remind readers that members can be enrolled 
in this Society through H.M.V. dealers, and there is every 
expectation that the membership will be a large one. 
It is becoming more and more obvious that the future 
of all music for the gramophone will be largely bound up 
with the prosperity of such societies. The next one to 
be formed is a Haydn Society ; but whether to record 
his symphonies as well as his string quartets I am not 
clear at the moment. 

Anyway, there is plenty to keep the members amused 


for many months to come, for Haydn was an unusually 
prolific composer whose works, after suffering the usual 
reaction of neglect, are now becoming increasingly 
beloved, and he may yet challenge the popularity of 
Mozart, who himself forty years ago was considered 
rather a lightweight of music. 

The two outstanding records of last month were vocal 
ones. A dark-blue 10-in. Columbia of Georges Thill, 
the tenor of the Paris Opera House, singing La Mar- 
seillaise and Le Réve Passe with the support of the 
Chorus and the Garde Républicaine Band. Nothing 
could be better than this record, and I defy the most 
lymphatic creature not to respond to it. 

The other vocal record is that of Chaliapine anc 
Pozemkovsky singing the Mad Scene and Death of the 
Miller from the third act of Roussalka, and I should 
certainly put this red 12-in. H.M.V. disc among the 
twelve best operatic records ever made. 

Columbia gave us an interesting record of a trio from 
the third act of Verdi’s early opera J Lombardi sung by 
Bianca Scacciata, Francesca Merli and Nazareno De 
Angelis with an orchestral accompaniment under 
Molajoli. The only other record we have of this tric 
was made long ago by Caruso, Alda and Journet, anc 
that only of the second part of the trio. I have always 
thought it one of Caruso’s finest efforts for the gramo- 
phone, and the tenor has a particularly difficult thing 
to do in singing as if he were in a cave on the point o/ 
death, as he is supposed to be. I cannot say that I 
think the performance of the Columbia stars compares 
with the performance given by Caruso, Alda and 
Journet ; but it-is extremely interesting to have the 
whole trio and with the help of electric recording to be 
a little amused by the first violin’s emotional behaviour. 

Eidé Noréna, one of the brown Parlophone sopranos, 
reminds me very much of Galli-Curci at her best, and | 
wish the Parlophone people would persuade her to sing 
some of Bellini’s arias, which Galli-Curci sang so beauti- 
fully in the days of pre-electric recording, but which 
she would not sing so well now. 

Another beautiful vocal record from Parlophone is 
that of Helene Cals singing Piangerd, piangerd, from 
Handel’s Julius Caesar, and Vidit suum from Pergolesi’s 
Stabat Mater. 

Some new Irish records in the H.M.V. list should not 
escape notice. Miss Kathleen Roddy sings with equal 
charm in Gaelic and in English, and her records are a 
real delight. 

I will celebrate the transformation of the London 
Editor into co-Editor by disagreeing with him. He has 
evidently been completely captivated by Miss Frances 
Day’s records. I was not. However, we so seldom 
disagree about records that I have sometimes wondered, 
when I read his criticisms in the Daily Mirror and my 
own in the Sunday Pictorial, whether the public might 
not suspect we had agreed beforehand. 

I know that all our readers will welcome Christopher 
Stone’s partnership as warmly as I welcome it myself. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


NEW ADVOCATES 


FOR MEYERBEER 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


ETWEEN six and seven years ago—to be precise, 

in September, October, and November, 1925— 
there appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE a series of three 
articles, entitled ‘“‘ The Treasures of Meyerbeer,” which 
formed part of a larger series dealing with the master- 
pieces of the leading operatic composers and the gramo- 
phone records taken therefrom that were then published. 
From evidence forthcoming at the time, I have reason 
to think that I succeeded in my twofold object so far 
as was practicable. Not having been quixotic enough 
to imagine that I could remove at one fell swoop the 
indefensible and unfair prejudices created concerning 
Meyerbeer and all his works at the beginning of the 
century—in this country at least—by an unscrupulous 
clique, I was content to have done what I thought 
my duty. I had aroused a certain amount of interest ; 
I counted on time and the example of countries like 
France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, and America to 
do the rest. 

[ have no intention of repeating my arguments now ; 
but I would like to recall just a few details connected 
with the gramophone side of them. Furnished by the 
leading companies through the office of this magazine 
with 63 records of pieces taken from Meyerbeer’s six 
representative operas, I was able to show with more or 
less exactitude what had been done by H.M.V., 
Columbia, Parlophone, Polydor, Vocalion, etc., in the 
pre-electric days to skim the cream off milk still 
marvellously fresh, though it had been standing in the 
operatic dairy for over half a century. The collection 
was not nearly so large as it ought to have been, but it 
was adequate enough to make manifest the value placed 
upon Meyerbeer’s music as a medium for the display 
of the art of vocalization by the best singers of the 
gramophone epoch. I tested, criticized, and wrote 
about them all in turn, and an analysis of my articles 
provides curious reading. Compared with the cease- 
less Verdi-hunt, the albums, the long selections, the 
constant search for material among the old half-forgotten 
operas of the composer of /l Trovatore, the result of 
our Meyerbeer gleanings amounted numerically to a 
mere trifle. Besides, there was a notable disparity in 
the choice; it left untouched many of the most notable 
“treasures.” There were 4 from Robert le Diable, 
14 from Les Huguenots, 9 from Le Prophéte, 1 from 
L’Etoile du Nord, 7 from Dinorah, and—mark this— 
28 from L’Africaine. This last lot included no fewer 
than 15 records of O Parailiso ! 

All things considered, however, I suppose it was not 
such a bad harvest. One thing that my review led 


to (so I was told) was the revival of Les Huguenots by 
the Grand Opera Syndicate at Covent Garden. But 
unfortunately that did more harm than good, inasmuch 
as an extremely mediocre performance gave a sceptical 
public a wholly incorrect impression of the opera, and 
only helped to show how completely the Meyerbeer 
tradition had become lost here. Since 1925, the demand 
for Meyerbeer records has diminished almost to the 
vanishing point. H.M.V. have brought out four, 
Columbia three—seven altogether; and that is all. 
One or two of these I may have reviewed already ; for 
instance, Valente’s O Paradiso /(H.M.V. B3141, not very 
good) and Gertrude Johnson’s Shadow Song from 
Dinorah (Col. 9707, sung without taste in doubtful 
English). Then there are an electric reproduction of 
Caruso’s fine Deh ! ch’io ritorni from Act 4 of L’ Africaine 
(H.M.V. DB1386) ; a magnificent re-recording of Titta 
Ruffo’s wonderful Adamastor from the same opera 
(H.M.V. DB1397), to which our Editor referred in such 
eloquent terms last month; a glorious O Paradiso! by 
Beniamino Gigli (H.M.V. DB1382) ; another, much less 
glorious, because badly pronounced and phrased in 
inferior English, by Heddle Nash (Col. 9104); and, 
lastly, a phenomenally sonorous rendering of Marcel’s 
Ein’ feste Burg from Les Huguenots by Ivar Andrésen. 

So much for the effects of world-depression, fanatical 
prejudice, and other deleterious influences upon the 
humble Meyerbeerian propaganda that I started six 
anda half yearsago. It failed then for lack of support 
am I over-sanguine in thinking that it might not do 
so now ? ‘There are signs at this moment that the seed 
may not have fallen upon barren ground, that it may 
have taken root upon unexpectedly fruitful soil. Can 
it be that my arguments were just, and that Meyerbeer 
was not altogether the “‘ spiritual coward prepared to 
barter his soul for a mess of admiration” that Mr. 
Brent Smith described him as being? Is it possible 
that I was right when I described as absolutely un- 
founded and untrue the garbled masses of abuse and 
misrepresentation teeming in that precious History of 
Music by C. Villiers Stanford and Cecil Forsyth, 
published in 1916 ? I had, I remember, one firm believer 
in the accomplished and outspoken Editor of this 
journal, who expressed his satisfaction at my crusade in 
his customary clear, plain English. But that was in the 
October of 1925. From that date I had read nothing 
on similar lines until February of this year, when there 
appeared on the Saturday music page of The Daily Tele- 
graph two articles from the pen of Mr. Bernard van 
Dieren, headed ‘‘ In Defence of Meyerbeer.”’ 
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Now I have read these articles with very great pleasure, 
for they came as a complete surprise. I had no idea 
that this gifted Anglo-Dutchman (who writes English 
as well as he composes music) had felt strongly enough 
about it to enter the lists on behalf of Meyerbeer. 
I had never compared notes with him upon the subject, 
not having even the pleasure of knowing him by sight; 
though I am convinced that he must possess “‘ all those 
van Dieren young charms” characteristic of his 
mother’s—the French—nation ! Space will not allow 
me to quote to the extent I should wish from his 
admirable defence of a great, if by no means immaculate, 
composer ; but one part of it in particular strikes me 
as furnishing a complete answer to the accusers : 

Perhaps there are grounds for the reproach of “ insincerity” 
that is with monotonous regularity hurled at Meyerbeer. But 
surely it cannot mean that he wrote music which he knew to be 
quite different from what he should and could have written. 
If we judge Beethoven, Wagner, Strauss, or Verdi by this 
standard, can we be so sure that their “sincerity ” will bear 
close scrutiny? Are their purple patches always completely 
justified? Do not all composers grasp the glorious opportunities 
to “ let go,” and is it not just that which makes opera immeasur- 
ably more than a musical illustration of a favourite novel ! 
Meyerbeer committed the same crimes against literature that 
all opera composers have to if they are to appeal to our musical 
sense. But no one has surpassed him in the building of 
imposing ensembles from the simplest motives, closely-knit 
structures with massive effect and superb melodic embroidery, 
or in his power to dwarf the most towering musical edifices 
by emotional summits that, with modest means, achieved a 
climax through sheer lyrical intensity. 


In concluding, Mr. van Dieren says: “‘ Let musicians 
get to know Meyerbeer’s works, and not accept groping 
adaptations of them, and they will discover that they 
have long been neglecting a master who, unjustly 
maligned for a time, can again give them much that 
they are vainly seeking in modern music which, how- 
ever impeccable in its literary susceptibilities, lacks the 
robustly healthy qualities our fathers appreciated in 
Les Huguenots, Robert le Diable, L’Africaine, Le 
Prophéte, L’Etoile du Nord, Dinorah, and, not least, 
the astonishing overture and incidental music to 
Struensee.” At present, of course, this excellent 
advice can only be carried into effect through the 
study of the vocal scores. The doors of the opera house 
where these works once received their most lavish and 
adequate interpretation will only be opened this season 
for a four weeks’ Wagner Festival beginning on May 9th ; 
and, seeing that inferior singing is the one thing that 
Meyerbeer’s music will not stand—in fact, does it 
more harm than good—the less we hear of it in the 
concert room the better. 


Meanwhile, Mr. van Dieren’s articles have achieved 
palpable good in another direction by attracting the 
powerful advocacy of Mr. Ernest Newman. In the 
Sunday Times of February 28th, that eminent critic 
gave his readers an exposition of the Meyerbeer 
situation that was full of illuminating commonsense. He 
began by expressing his belief that ‘‘ A properly sung, 
properly played, properly staged performance of one of 
the operas would presumably be as successful in London 


as in any Continental or American town.” After telling 
us that he ‘‘ heard Dinorah and L’ Africaine in New York 
some years ago, and was strangely impressed by them,”’ 
he goes off on his favourite tack to examine the mind 
that conceived and gave them birth... He was 
“repelled” by that mind, ‘“‘ yet paradoxically unable 
to get away from it and the psychological problems that 
it called up ; the music seemed to me like those strange 
scents that create a faint nausea in us, but for some 
reason or other make it difficult for us to escape their 
unpleasantness by the simple process of keeping away 
from them.” Like Mr. Newman’s New York colleague, 
I agree with him that this effect may well be produced 
in certain cases on the musical ear of to-day ; on the 
other hand, I cannot agree with his surmise that 
Meyerbeer may have “affected his contemporary 
audiences to some extent in somewhat the same way— 
whether some people did not find the odour of the man’s 
mind just a little unpleasant, but were still unable to 
shake themselves free of its curious fascination.” 


My memory goes back to the period some ten years 
after Meyerbeer’s death, which occurred in 1864, when 
his operas were still in the enjoyment of their great 
popularity, in London as elsewhere, and I can declare 
with absolute certainty that I never heard or read any 
criticism of them which even hinted at an experience 
of the kind. Apart from this I am in the fullest agree- 
ment with all that Mr. Newman says. He has done a 
service by recalling Heine’s estimate of Meyerbeer and 
his earliest big opera, Robert le Diable; also the 
interesting comparison drawn by Heine between the 
‘“‘ predominating factors’’ of his music and that of 
Rossini. Each, truly, was a “‘man of his epoch,” though 
not more so that I can see than Bizet, Puccini, Mascagni, 
and Leoncavallo were men of theirs! Again, Chorley 
was right in pointing out that certain strongly-drawn 
characters, such as Marcel and John of Leyden and the 
three Anabaptists, had never been treated in opera 
until Meyerbeer (thanks to his librettist, Scribe) had 
introduced these and analogous figures into the 
Huguenots and the Prophéte. ‘‘ In each of his operas,” 
says Mr. Newman, ‘‘ Meyerbeer gave his audiences the 
delighted feeling that they were being brought into 
touch with real life, that the characters they saw on 
the boards were men and women such as they might 
meet any day themselves, men and women caught up 
in such problems of morality or politics or social life as 
they themselves were interested in.” 

Here, again, is an irrefutable statement. It is just 
as true as the argument that another “man of his 
epoch,” Wagner to wit, went for his stories and 
characters to the old sagas and legends in order to 
escape as much as possible from the realities of con- 
temporary existence. But no one has justification for 
asserting that because one master was right the other 
was wrong, and it is because I venture to perceive this 
impartial attitude in Mr. Newman’s timely essay that 
I hereby express my gratitude to him for it. In this 
Metropolis, opera, like everything speculative or 
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risky that requires capital at its back, will have to wait 
for the return of prosperous times before it can indulge 
again in the ‘““grand seasons” of old or experimental 
revivals of masters who have gone out of fashion. Then, 
again, if such good luck were to befall us, if the incredible 
were to happen and opera-lovers were clamouring once 
more for Meyerbeer, where are the artists to come 
from to sing his music, unless we import complete 


» 


& 


foreign companies to do the job? But the I.S.M. 
need not be afraid. The contingency is not likely to 
come about. A new race of British singers specially 
trained for the purpose would be the best solution of the 
problem ; and undoubtedly we have the voices. Will 
not one or two millionaires oblige ? 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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BURIED TREASURE—V 


by ALEX. McLACHLAN 


iB the “dear dead” days not, one hopes, entirely 
“beyond recall ” one could always rely on Columbia 
supplements for some choice offerings each month, and 
as a battle-scarred veteran whose memory carries back 
even to the remote times of worth-while lists, I would 
assure newly-joined recruits that no hunting ground 
offers a larger or more interesting bag of treasurable 
trophies than the bulky volume bearing the insignia of 
the Magic Notes. About three years ago, for instance, 
we were Offered in one month a Mozart Symphony 
conducted by Beecham, Dohnanyi and the Budapest 
5.0. in a pianoforte concerto of the same composer, and 
three dark-blue label discs by Madrid S.O. under Arbos, 
in that conductor’s orchestral arrangements of three 
“impressions” from Albeniz’s ‘‘ Iberia” Suite and a 
dance by Granados. Small wonder if this last set 
suffered neglect by many gramophiles at that time, and 
such possible disregard is my reason for hauling it once 
more into the light of day. Praises from all directions 
showered on the discs when issued, and rightly so, but 
one feels that being buried beneath a bushel of such 
desirable sets they must with a great many have gone to 
swell an already over-long wants list, the items on which 
have a disconcerting habit of never finding the promised 
place on one’s shelves. 

From the dozen pictures of Spanish life as drawn by 
Albeniz, Enrique Arbos has chosen three of the most 
vivid and colourful: “‘ Triana ”’ (on 9603), ‘‘ El Corpus 
en Sevilla”’ (9604), and ‘‘ El Puerto” (9605). No one less 
familiar with the life, traditions and temperament of 
Spain and Spaniards than is this renowned conductor 
and violinist could have produced such brilliant 
transcriptions, since on its purely national rhythm and 
colour rests much of the suite’s attractions. Actually, 
Albeniz was by birth almost as foreign to these Andalu- 
sian scenes as was Leopold Stokowski, whose arrange- 
ment of the second piece under the title ‘‘ Féte Dieu a 
Seville’’ was more recently issued by H.M.V.—a 
magnificent display of orchestral virtuosity by the 
Philadelphian heavyweights, but with the colour laid 
on like treacle sauce. So also, for that matter, was 


Arbos, who hails from Madrid, but obviously he was 
better able to reproduce accurately than would be fair 
to expect from Stokowski. His is a lighter touch 
altogether and a more subtle blending of colour, though 
Stokowski’s version is unquestionably more picturesque 
and, as it were, on a heavier canvas. 

Verbal elaboration is unnecessary to full and imme- 
diate enjoyment and understanding of this music. So 
graphic is the transcription and with such immense 
gusto do the Madrid players set about their task that 
with the first groove we are swung at once in seven- 
leagued boots into the heart of a gay, dancing mob and 
surging throng that crowds the streets of Triane, the 
gipsy suburb of Seville. A charming little tune on the 
’cellos stands out, and round it clusters enharmonically 
a number of lesser but equally vivacious airs, the whole 
changing and moving with the perpetual chiaroscuro as 
of colours seen through a kaleidoscope. The second disc 
transports us (booted as before) into the Square of 
Seville on the Feast of Corpus Christi: Cathedral bells 
are ringing, choristers’ voices rise above the crowd’s 
perpetual hubbub, bands pass by and all is gaiety : this, 
obviously, shows the more energetic aspect of the 
Spaniard’s nature, who from this picture would appear 
to reserve his languor for working days. Evening 
approaches, dancers occupy the Square, and at last the 
peace and quiet of a Southern night descends upon the 
scene. Frankly, this transcription pleasures me more 
than does the original pianoforte version ; its difference 
is essentially that offered by a picture created by a true 
artist with all the resources of his many paint-tubes to 
hand, whose colourful canvas yields greater interest 
and attraction than a pencil sketch, however well 
executed. Arbos has certainly used his variegated 
palette to full advantage. 

‘* El Puerto,” the third of the set, is less interesting. 
Apparently portraying a sailor’s return to port, his 
making merry with the local maidens, the quayside 
revelry in which he participates, and at length his 
retirement to rest, sums up the “ impression,” but it 
might, I think, equally well have borne any other title 
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whose meaning implied dancing and gay tunes, The 
disc, so far as this side is concerned, is saved from igno- 
miny by the admirable zest of the orchestra and high 
quality of its recording. The Danza Espanol of Granados 
that completes 9605 acts, however, as a veritable 
saviour for the record, and demands its inclusion in 
every collection. This is one of the most captivating 
pieces of Spanish music I have ever heard. It has a rare 
delicacy, charm and restfulness, whilst the contrasting 
energy and languor that govern all Spaniards—if 
travel books are to be trusted—are here. From a quiet 
and very beautiful oboe opening, the dance works up 
to a thrilling climax, to give way after a time to another 
quiet air of almost plaintive beauty. 


Had these records been issued during January or 
February—which produced the most unenterprising and 
uninteresting supplements within my memory—they 
would probably have been acclaimed by almost every 
reviewer as the pick of the basket, and it says much for 
Columbia’s recording of three years ago that the standard 
of 9603-5 compares favourably with what we have come 
to expect to-day. All seeking to banish gloom and 
despair should make a note of the numbers; at 12s. 
this set is a sure “ snip.” 


Of quite another calibre is ‘‘ Mon Lac,” a work for 
piano and orchestra, by Georges Martin Witkowski. 
This is included here for two reasons : first, to satisfy 
the requests of readers asking for titles of some lesser- 
known but interesting works, and secondly because 
these three dark-blue labels (9626-8, 12s.) were drowned 
at birth, appearing in the same list with the dark-blue 
issue of the Schumann Pianoforte Concerto played by 
Fanny Davies and Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Ansermet. From such offerings, I fancy most of us 
would not long hesitate as to first choice !_ Nevertheless, 
adventurous readers endeavouring to slake a thirst for 
the unusual will find in “ Mon Lac ” enough riddles to 
keep them guessing for some time. I have never heard 
anything else by this composer, but should much like 
to do so in order to form some opinion of his work ; 
Grove gives quite a list of his compositions, so some 
enterprising company might one day enlighten us. An 
Algerian by birth, Witkowski trained for the army, but 
abandoned the sabre in favour of the stave, and, 
according to the same authority, studied composition 
under d’Indy before retiring to Lyons, where he now 
holds post as director of the Conservatoire. In his 
review of these records, “‘ K.K.”’ said that after a single 
hearing he was unable to form any definite opinion 
of the work, but that it seemed to him a mixture of 
ancient and modern, and was “‘ too amorphous ”’ for his 
liking. After hearing the work a dozen times, I think he 
scored a bullseye with the first shot, except that I am 
unable to find much trace of any ancient qualities in 
the music. 


Nevertheless, this rendering by Robert Casadesus and 
Orchestre Symphonique of Paris under the composer is 
extremely interesting and the recording is first-class. 


Written in three parts, the work consists of a Prelude 
of essentially modern tendency which I am assured by 
admirers of the work “‘ after repeated hearing emerges 
an impression that the music possesses more definite 
intention than at first meets the ear.” A long theme and 
variations (which bloweth where it listeth somewhat) 
opens with a straightforward and tranquil air on which 
elaborate play is made, and in the execution of which 
the pianist is called upon to display an almost gymnastic 
digital dexterity. The recording here is magnificent, and 
seems to foreshadow the remarkable piano discs we [ 
are now having from Columbia. Certainly there is no | 
lack of variation, unconventional though it may be. | 
The more robust and less abstruse Finale is perhaps the 
safest of the three records to select for experimental 
purposes, and thts movement, I find, soon holds a great 
fascination, if only for its original treatment of material. 
Such unusual fare will appeal to many, but, like caper 
sauce, cannot be recommended for general consumption. | 


The Ballet Music from Rabaud’s light opera 
‘* Marouf ” might, I think, find more universal favour. 
Typical theatre music, it offers pleasant entertainment 
of a quality a few degrees higher than the average 
“light orchestral” programmes given in wireless pro- 
grammes. The tunes are sparkling and quite charming, 
the performance is excellent and the recording—except 
for some shrill trumpet notes—first-rate. 


Finally, on 9837, two Fantasies of Morley for Two 
Violas and a Fantasy for Six Viols by Richard Dering, 
played by members of the celebrated Dolmetsch family. 
The former gains by its lesser number of instruments, 
and in these days of bustle and affairs, to sit in a dark- 
ened room and hear this graceful, charmingly antiphonal 
old-world music is to bring a rare peace, so that here for 
4s. is offered a beaker of more healing tonic than could 
be found in a butt of physician’s concoction. Such 
discs of Dering-do command the admiration of the 
least romantic of us. 
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THE FIRST DECCA-POLYDOR LIST 


ORCHESTRAL 


CA8004-8 (12in., 25s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Fiedler: Second Symphony (Brahms). Score, Eulenburg, 
3s.; Philharmonia, 3s. 6d.; and, on last side, Berner 
Triovereinigung (Hirt, Brun, Lehr): Scherzo from Piano 
Trio, Op. 87 (Brahms). 

CA8009-12 (12in., 20s.).—Brailowsky and Berlin Philhar- 
monic, conducted by Priiwer: Piano Concerto in E minor 
(Chopin). : 

A booklet about the works and artists is issued, price 3d. 
This I have not seen. A little difficulty in reviewing these 
works was that I had to hear some of them in pieces, portions 
or parcels—a few discs one day and the rest later, as they came 
hot from the press. So I cannot be as sure how the move- 
i:aents in the longer works stand to each other as if I had played 
them, as I like to do, clean through without interruption.] 

Greeting to the new combination! Both Decca and Polydor 

lave shown pluck in the past, and their jointure will, I hope, 
‘ive them fresh courage for adventures of which the 5s. price 
; one to cheer. The first batch of works, naturally, does not 
how many novelties, though the Mahler Kindertotenlieder and 
a Serva Padrona extract are two among a few items of agreeable 
freshness. The Brahms No. 2 is conducted by Max Fiedler. 
| take this to be the veteran of that name, now 72, whom I do 
10t remember as a guest here since the war, though he was with 
us before it. I am divided between liking for the conductor’s 
reading and the band’s phrasing, and the feeling that something 
is wrong with the recording chamber. Take, as example, the 
passage about l}ins. from the end of side 2 (Eulenburg, about 
pp. 26-30). In the wind some notes stand out too much, and 
the strings, above mf, become hard, The start, too, seems too 


big for p. The size of the DB tone, and the exceptional clarity 


of the drum, will be relished. I enjoy Fiedler’s spaciousness, 
and his tiny variations of tempo are at times subtly effective. 
| found some trouble on side 1 with my fibre, but these are only 
specimen copies, I know. Upon the opening tune of the slow 
movement Fiedler spreads himself affectionately—a little too 
lavishly for some, perhaps. The DBs again tell somewhat 
massively, and the wind is not quite in perfect balance, on 
p. 51 (half-way on side 5). I feel sure the recording is to blame, 
not the playing. The pullings up here and there are overdone, 
and become a little trying, but again the phrasing is genial. 
The music has its own sufficing eloquence, and very little 
rubato is needed. The busyness towards the end of this 
side leads to some buzziness. The company will have to 
concentrate on perfecting clarity at all degrees of intensity. 

The first movement is on two dises, the second on one. Then 
the third takes one side; but instead of the chamber-music 
movement’s coming on the other side of this disc, the last 
movement is started ; so if anyone wants that separately, he 
has to buy two discs, although it only occupies two sides. 
Perhaps it is thought that very few people buy single move- 
ments ; but is money so free that we can all afford a whole 
symphony at once, even when it is on 5s. records? I wish I 
were sure that one disc or two makes no real difference to my 
friends’ pockets ! 

I do not care for the hurry about an inch in, on the eighth 
side, which for once, contrasts too strongly with the pace of 
the strings’ opening theme, and the big second tune. Other- 
wise there is plenty of good muscle here. On the whole, a set 
of records that attract by the reading, not so much by the 
recording, which, in spite of some fine sturdiness, needs further 
experiment for balance and timbre. 

The goblins’ Scherzo from Op. 87 is well touched off. The 
piano sounds slightly hard, and there are one or two notes 
which the fiddle just catches and no more (e.g., bar 10, p. 35, 
Eulenburg) ; but, all considered, this is a deft and cleanly 


characterised piece of playing. May we have the rest of the 
Trio, please? 

The Chopin concerto was recorded by Rosenthal for Parlo- 
phone (short note in May 1931, page 583, by Mr. Warren). 
Everybody knows the music’s weakness, yet a fair number, I 
think, putting aside their preference for a concerto “‘as is a 
concerto,” will enjoy the composer’s enjoyment of his task, 
which he finished in August 1830, dedicating the work to 
Kalkbrenner (it was really his second concerto, though 
numbered the first: the F minor was written a few months 
earlier). The most notable thing in these records is the piano 
tone, which sustains beyond expectation. It is on the strong 
side, but then the orchestration is never very big or resourceful, 
and so a piano of concert size is almost bound to seem powerful, 
even when played with Brailowsky’s consideration. It is not 
surprising that the finale was liked best at rehearsal. It is 
just a light-weight rondo, with the minimum of elaboration in 
form or thought. The middle movement, the Romance, the 
composer described as ‘“‘of a romantic, calm and partly 
melancholy character ’’—his idea of the music befitting the 
mood evoked when gazing on “‘ a beloved landscape that calls 
up in one’s soul beautiful memories—for instance, on a fine 
moonlit spring night.’’ He did not get his idea for the finale 
for some time, wanting “ the right inspired mood.” Perhaps 
we cannot now find very much inspiration in it, or in the work 
as a whole ; but after all, Chopin was only twenty, and large- 
scale writing was a very big adventure for him: too big a one, 
we see, to be carried through as other great men could handle 
it. When the work was first performed (October 11th, 1830), 
a@ song was interpolated between the first and second move- 
ments, after the easy-going fashion of the time. (At this 
concert, by the way, appeared that Constantia Gladkowska, 
whom the composer so much admired, and fancied himself in 
love with, and whom he acknowledged as the inspiration of 
certain compositions : doubtless he played all the better for 
her presence and smile.) 

Chopin follows the old paths, in giving the orchestra a run 
with the opening tune first. Later, I gather that he made this 
opening tutti fuller, but here we have just a rally, to introduce 
the first tune (not both) and the pianist—and the latter fune- 
tion, we feel, is the more important. Note how generalised is 
that first tune; it might be by almost anybody living a 
hundred years ago—Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, or half a 
hundred others. But as soon as the piano begins, we know 
whose hand is at work. One and three-eighths inch in there 
is the second part of the E minor tune-matter, which has 
decorations, and a little development, until, with side 2, we 
reach the tender second main theme, in the major—a particu- 
larly sweet little song of innocence, as it might be figured. 
After you have thought about that, there is not much else to 
ponder, for little happens to the material: you just lie back 
and, enjoy the pianist, and the orchestra lies back and gives 
him his head, and all are happy together. This takes two 
discs. The slow movement, in one (8011), is likely to be your 
month’s nap, under the heading ‘‘ Restful Music ” (if, as I hope, 
you have such a title, and keep in that box a few tit-bits to 
charm away the lines of care). 

The Finale, again, attempts nothing that, one might say, 
the fingers’ mentality does not originate. The chief second 
theme is long in coming (2} ins.), but the ball rolls merrily all 
the time, though one gets tired, maybe, of stark tunes and 
running from place to place without developing. The busyness 
at 1} ins. on the last side deceives nobody, least of all (one 
hopes) the composer, In the middle of this side tune B comes 
back, and so we glide happily home, though the last jin. is 
rather. grievous padding. Everybody, I hope, will like the 
graceful costuming of the music’s unpretentious figure, and 
will praise the soloist and the recording. 
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CA8013—4 (12in., 10s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Furtwangler: Third Brandenburg Concerto and Air 
from Suite No. 3 in D major (Bach). Score, Eulenburg, 
ls. 3d.; Philharmonia, Is. 6d. 


CA8039 (12in., 5s.).—Same orchestra: Prelude to Tristan 
(Wagner). Score, Eulenburg, Is. 3d.; Philharmonia, 
ls. 6d. 


CA8017 (12in., 5s.).—Same orchestra, conducted by Strauss : 
Salome’s Dance (R. Strauss). 


CA8018 (i2in., 5s.).—Same orchestra, conducted by Knap- 
pertsbush: Overture to The Mastersingers (Wagner). 
Score, Eulenburg or Philharmonia, Is. 6d. 


CA8019-20 (12in., 10s.).—Same orchestra, conducted by 
A. Kitschin: Overture, 1812 (Tchaikovsky). Score, 
Eulenburg, 2s. 6d. 


LY6008-9 (12in., 8s.).—Berlin- Charlottenburg Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Priiwer: Waltzes, Tales from the 
Vienna Woods and Voices of Spring (J. Strauss). Score, 
Eulenburg, 2s. 


LY6010 (12in., 4s.).—Great Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Melichar: A Waltz Dream Medley (Oscar Straus). 


LY6018 (12in., 4s.).—Great Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Melichar: Overture to The Jolly Robbers (Suppé). 


CA8015-16 (12in., 10s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, 
conducted by Ravel: Bolero (Ravel). 


The Third Brandenburg is taken in a rather pedestrian style, 
with a lot of equal stresses in the bar. I prefer it a bit faster, 
but “life” is not only, or even principally, a matter of pace. 
There are some good variations of tone-level, but the general 
spirit is that of slogging away, and that is not one’s ideal of 
Bach. The string tone above mf gets hard. This is the chief 
weakness of the present batch of recordings. We want really 


true string timbre at all degrees of loudness (and all pitches). 
The second movement gains something, in my opinion, by not 


being rushed, as Sir Henry Wood rushes it. Again, it lacks 
the light and shade within the bar that keeps us lilting to the 
theme. The reading is, in broad, nicely considered, and there 
is less of the bass buzzling (because of the modest pace) than 
most performances produce, when heard at second-ear. For 
that we are grateful, and the movement is worth getting for 
its clarity, though it does not exactly excite. The Air (last 
side) is dragged out. Scarcely ever is the tone perfectly 
sustained, in a performance of this lovely thing. Here, one 
feels that a feat is being performed, The pace at the start is 
slower than in the middle. But nothing can spoil the 
heartening tune. 

The Tristan music is handsomely presented, with fine 
homogeneity of tone and style. There is still some hardness 
in a f, and one is too much reminded of an organ, in the fuller 
scoring. ‘The conductor leans rather heavily on the time, so 
that the passion seems to lose some of its fire. This is, to me, 
preferable to finicky rushes and ralls. There is some really 
rich, refined wind tone, and we relish the possibility, when the 
recording is perfected, of a still higher approximation to tonal 
truth, as we know it in the concert-room. 

Strauss’s conducting, as seen and heard since the war, struck 
most of us as extremely, indeed excessively, underdone ; and 
his last broadcast performance seemed to suggest that he had 
lost interest in Mozart, at least. Whether his own music still 
excites him may even be doubted. Ihave heard more seductive 
performances of the repulsive (and so, highly effective) Salome 
music. Here again, the wood-wind lacks delicacy of 
characteristic tone, and the high strings get hard, but the 
bulky feeling of the performance may suit the liking of some. 
Its weight is undeniably impressive. 

The Mastersingers overture, bearing in mind what is said 
above as to timbre and chamber, has a hearty body, if a rather 
sluggish spirit. Mark, for instance, the rise to the highest 


string note (about an inch in). “ Safety first,’ one seems{to 
hear them say. I always cringe slightly when that rise comes, 
for I doubt if any recorded performance gets it with every man 
in the exact centre of the notes, and without distortion of tone. 
I should call this performance pedestrian: it wants passion 
and humour both. For once, we have time-beating, not 
interpretation—the other extreme of that to which the 
** fresh reading at any cost ’’ school takes us. 

Is there still a public for ‘‘1812’’—that fee-fo-fi-fum’s field-day? 
Those recorded basses make one purr, and so offset the effect 
of the music. The only man who really pleased me in “1812” 
was the late Lafayette, the illusionist, who left us no illusions 
about the music, for he let off real guns, and brought down the 
house. There are bells in this record, that deave us all, and a 
choir, of regular Russian energy and wobbliness. The conflict 
of the two dins is perhaps an attempt to parallel the war of 
France and Russia. The real winner is my needle, which 
stands up to the row extremely well. Seriously, is not the 
day of this childish stuff past, with that of the tattooed man and 
the two-headed giant ? 

The J. Strauss waltzes are played in a chamber which sounds 
empty, and so the resonance-period is not quite right. The 
little quirks of rubato strike me as pleasing, if a trifle too 
carefully emphasised at moments. I suppose one cannot fully 
appreciate these waltzes unless one dances to them; and of 
the real revival of the form there seems to be no sure evidence. 
This is certainly a sound, full-blooded record for those who 
** like ’em chubby.” Indeed, the Voices of Spring is as good a 
turn-out as I wish to hear. 

The one s Straus began with weighty works—music for 
orchestra and violin, and a serious opera—and turned to mastery 
of lighter moods. He seems to be known, even yet, by too few 
works, but the one we know best, the Waltz Dream, is apparently 
acclaimed as his best. In these days when the cry is “* back to 
pre-war,” the tunes of 1907, whatever their merit, are likely 
to be cheered. When they are so good as these, they deserve 
more than momentary revival: but I fear they will not get 
more, for the sense and taste for melodic and rhythmic variety 
has been strait-jacketed by the monotonies engendered by a 
lower degree of culture, and the pandering to the unadult. 
The style and power in this record are more those of the good 
old-time full-sized ballroom band, and they suit their subject 
toaT. A capital record of material that, in its own class (and 
how distinguishedly those self-respecting works kept to their 
own class, and so gained everybody’s friendship !) is not easily 
equalled. 

The Suppé overture gives us some good showy brass, the 
usual collection of harmless—sometimes witless—tunes, and 
the mixture-as-before orchestration. For Suppé’s best 
banality, see the start of side 2. The resonance is on the hard 
side : the instruments’ realism, praiseworthy. 

I presume that the Ravel piece is here recorded exactly as on 
the Polydor records which I reviewed in April 1930 (page 505). 
It was new then. I wonder if its glamour has lasted, for most 
people? Like much of Ravel’s later work (notably the piano 
concerto heard at a February Phil-dyke), it makes one deplore 
the decline of a great talent which even promised to become 
genius. The outstanding word of comment I heard at the Phil. 
was ‘“‘ Amusing.” It is rather sad that an extremely gifted 
man should come down to that. The brilliant flirting with 
jazz, in the concerto, or with an “‘ amusing ”’ notion—the grand 
crescendo—in this Bolero, cannot hide the fact that thought, 
feeling, the growth of depth and power, have not progressed. 
Ravel has settled down to small things. He always did them 
well, and sometimes superbly. Let us be thankful, while 
keeping the name of “ genius ”’ for bigger men, who have not 
been afraid to storm high heaven. The particularly well 
recorded, basses in these Decca-Polydors again make their 
incisive mark here. The wind-tone seems larger than life. I 
happen to have but one record by me (the first), but I can take 
the other as heard, and commend the performance as both 
authoritative and convincing, for those who care for this 
music of device. The surface, with fibre, is admirably quiet. 
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CA8042 (12in., 5s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by 
A. Wolff: Redemption (Franck). 


LY6000 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Charlottenburg Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Melichar : Fantasia on Bizet’s Carmen. 


LY6019 (12in., 4s.).—Great Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Melichar : Fantasy, Fortissimo (K4lm4n). 


PO5000 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Melichar: Fantasia from Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 


The Franck title might have been qualified by the note that 
this is only an extract from the oratorio The Redemption 
(1871)—a kind of tone-poem from the second version of the 
work. It was originally called a symphony : really a symphonic 
interlude between the first and last parts of the choral music. 
It was completely rewritten. At first, it depicted the conflict 
of faith and persecution, the triumph of faith, and the later 
joss, when mankind is drawn away from simplicity by various 
worldly attractions. In the final version, the “‘ symphonic 
piece’ had a programme less fitted for vivid, contrasted 
ireatment— the joy of the world which is transformed and 
expanded, by the words of Christ.’’ This is richly recorded, and 
those who do not dislike the note of aspiration rather long 
drawn out will find the clear exposition of one idea inspiriting. 


The Carmen music sounds right at the ear, but does not 
deafen: a lively and keen-set piece of recording. Those 
strings are still a shade too keen. The restis entirely enjoyable. 
When I put on Fortissimo, I stood well back and closed my 
ears, fearing another ‘‘ 1812”’; but this music by Kalman, the 
Hungarian operetta composer, is apparently only the usual 
pot-pourri from a light work, which is not by any means all ff, 
but has some delicate tunes, mostly of a pre-war cast, which 
seem to be very fair specimens of their kind, most efficiently 
recorded in a slightly echoing chamber. 

The Offenbach Fantasia on Tales of Hoffmann is recorded 
in @ curiously resonant, not echoing, but empty-sounding 
chamber. The rich brass tone will be particularly liked. 
How deft is the touch in this music! A clever adaptation of 
means to end: lightness without condescension. A charming 


bouquet of old tunes for the old-fashioned. 
W... Rad 


INSTRUMENTAL 


WILHELM KEMPFF. Sonata in C major, Op. 53 (Beethoven). 
CA8044—6, 12in., 15s. 


The tricks that usually mar this (the ‘“‘ Waldstein ’’) sonata 
are never allowed a look-in here. Most virtuosi, when they 
come to tackle this work, are inclined, to emphasize its dramatic 
significance at the expense of its musical significance. . As 
Professor Kempff plays it, however, the music is the thing— 
and that is as it should be. Sometimes the playing is even a 
trifle too careless of the sonata’s lyrical and dramatic beauties : 
nevertheless, I much prefer this under-emphasis to the bombast 
with which we are usually served. (As an instance of what I 
mean, I would cite the dolce e molto legato which begins in bar 
35 of the first movement. There is no need here to lapse into 
bathos, but surely it should be played as if to suggest, after the 
long rumbling of the semi-quaver passage, the sudden letting 
in of light?) Admirable as is Prof. Kempff’s interpretation of 
the first two movements, I prefer him in the Rondo: this is 
very nearly, as playing, ideal. It is never hurried, there is 
none of the banging and posturing to which we are accustomed, 
and the arpeggio passages (such, for instance, as the delicate 
section beginning with bar 280) are a sheer joy to hear. 
Further, instead of suggesting the climax at every hint of a 
fortissimo, everything is saved for that final fury which comes 
with the Prestissimo. I give this as the best recording of the 


now available. There is nothing flashy or 
sensational about it; and, just because of that, the music is 
able to speak all the more abundantly for itself. The actuab 
recording is not up to the best Polydor standard of pianoforte: 
recording: the bass is sometimes badly submerged and then 
suddenly released—a fault I feel convinced is more due to the 
engineers than to the pianist. Nor is justice always done 
to Herr Kempff’s clarity. The first movement of the sonata 
occupies three sides, and the second one, 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY. Fantasie Impromptu in @ 
Sharp minor, Op. 66; Mazurka in B Flat major, Op. 7, 
No. 1 (Chopin). CA8043. Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 
(Liszt). CA8036. tude in E major, Op. 10, No. 3, and 
Etude in A minor, Op. 25, No. 11 (Chopin). CA8035. 
12in., 5s. each. 

For absolute brilliance of pianoforte recording I know 
nothing to beat the second of these two discs by one of the 
most astonishing virtuosi of the moment. Rarely has this 
exercise in “‘ Hungarian ” abandonment been so richly served. 
In fact, the brilliance is often too much—there is a quite 
offensive ping sometimes in the high notes that are used to 
point a rapid phrase. All the same, if you have an affection for 
this particular aspect of Liszt’s undeniable genius here is 
undoubtedly your record. I take Brailowsky’s extraordinary 
technical facilities for granted here : itis sufficient to say that 
he gets everything that can be got out of this pyrotechnical 
extravaganza. 

The Chopin is another matter. Though the recording in 
CA8043 is every bit as good, the interpretation is open to a good 
deal of criticism. Full justice is done to the opening and closing 
Allegro passages of the Fantasie-Impromptu ; but the songlike 
Largo (always, for me, one of the loveliest melodies in all 
Chopin) is indifferently played. I do not object to his rubato 
and the accompaniment is quite properly subordinated ; but 
somehow the magic has gone out of the thing—it remains 
merely a piece of efficiency. As for the Mazurka, those who 
have heard such interpretations as Niedzielski’s (my readers 
must forgive me for harking back to him again, but I know of 
no one to match him in these particular pieces) will be far from 
satisfied. It is even on the stolid side and the final sotto voce 
contrasting section runs right off the rails. 

CA8035 has not arrived in time for review. 


THE FIRST PIANO QUARTET. The Blue Danube (Johann 
Strauss). PO5009, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


Yet another version of the favourite waltz—this time for 
four pianos. (Incidentally they sound more like four pianolas, 
so inelastic is their precision and monotonous their rhythm.) 
I fail to find any special merit in the agglomeration of four 
pianos instead of the usual two : the duplication of notes merely 
produces hardness and the excess of decoration is merely 
slightly irritating when deprived of the ‘“ colour-scheme ”’ of 
an ensemble of various instruments. Still, there is a big public 
for this waltz and someone was bound, sooner or later, to invent 
a@ comical way of playing it. The recording is crisp and bright. 


ALFRED SITTARD. Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Bach), 
played on the organ of St. Michasl’s Church, Hamburg. 
CA8025, 12in., 5s. 

Of all the various recordings of this stupendous piece of 
organ-writing I know of none better than this by Herr Sittard. 
Not only is the recording itself extraordinarily clean and lacking 
in all the usual smudginess, but the playing is perfect. I have 
never heard a greater delicacy put into the rapid passages of 
the Toccata than Herr Sittard achieves ; and the fugue is like 
the facade of a Gothic cathedral for the distinctness of its 
fantastic ornament. (Except that one as it were hears 
it all being built.) If all the recordings of Bach’s organ- 
music were like this I would rush to add the lot to my collec- 
tion ; but this is a star in a dark sky. 

Cc. H. W. 


“* Waldstein ” 
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OPERATIC AND SONGS 


HANSEL AND GRETEL (Humperdinck, arr. Weigert). 
Abridged Opera. Soloists, chorus and orchestra, Members 
of the Berlin State Opera, conductor Hermann Weigert. 
In German. CA8000—8003, four 12in., 20s. 


An abridged version of Hansel and Gretel—especially so good 
a one as this—would be welcome enough for its own sake at 
any time, but just now it synchronizes aptly with the revival 
of The Miracle, for which Humperdinck wrote music that is not 
unworthy to be compared, in its “‘ incidental” way, with the 
best pages in his first children’s opera. In saying this, I do 
not leave out of consideration his second opera, K énigskinder, 
an unfairly neglected work which many regard as containing 
finer music than either of the others. But for my own part 
I have never lost any of my love for Hansel and Gretel, and I 
fully realized that fact whilst playing over the four discs 
(eight sides) of this well-arranged Decca-Polydor version. Its 
melodic beauty is a joy for ever; its harmonic skill on a par 
with its orchestral loveliness. In less than an hour you get 
practically the entire opera. I do not seem to have missed 
any of its salient features ; yet when it was over I found myself 
wishing for more. That feeling was, of course, largely due to a 
performance that rises very nearly, if not quite, to perfection. 
Delightful singing from the choicest voices of the Berlin State 
Opera, supported by their own admirable orchestra under 
Hermann Weigert, the constructor of the version. What more 
could there be to desire? 


ELISABETH OHMS (soprano), ADELE KERN (soprano) and 
ELFRIEDE MARHERR (soprano).—Trio from Der Rosen- 
kavalier (R. Strauss), I made a vow to love him and "Tis 
a dream of Heaven. In German. Orch. acc. under 
Julius Priitwer. CA8021, 12in., 5s. 


Here again, as in the recording of the Hansel and Gretel 
abridgment, we find ourselves upon a high plane of excellence. 
If it does not altogether arrive at the same level of perfection, 
there are good reasons why. The music is infinitely more 
difficult ; the voices are not quite evenly balanced at the most 
delicate moments ; and last, but not least, one has listened 
to more ideal interpretations (gramophonic and otherwise) of 
this most exacting and elaborate of trios for female voices. 
Yet, all said and done, it is a satisfying and in most respects 
a first-rate performance. Elisabeth Ohms is the possessor 
of one of the most beautiful dramatic soprano voices now to 
be heard on the German operatic stage, and she is not wholly 
to blame if it comes into the foreground more conspicuously 
than those of her two companions. Moreover, she is the 
Marschallin ; and that imperious if amorous lady has inten- 
tionally been made conspicuous by the composer in this scene 
as everywhere else. The climax, therefore, provides the most 
successful part of the trio, while in the last part we get some 
very pleasing legato singing from the Oktavian and the Sophie 
in conjunction with a faultless rendering of the fascinating 
Rose theme which Strauss has orchestrated in such a quaintly 
original manner. The recording alike of this and the vocal 
portions cannot be over-praised. 


ELISABETH OHMS (soprano).—Ocean, thou mighty monster! 


from Oberon (Weber). In German. 
Manfred Gurlitt. CA8022, 12in., 5s. 


After many years of neglect, the gorgeous air from Weber’s 
Oberon—best known under its English title of Ocean, thou 
mighty monster !—has latterly found its way back into the active 
repertory of all the leading dramatic sopranos. I am glad of 
it, for it is a genuine test of their powers and bound to find 
any unsuspected weak places in their Valkyrian armour— 
particularly if there be no Siegfrieds and Nothungs about. 
But Elisabeth Ohms has nothing to fear from any of them. 
Hcr vocal armour is unpuncturable. Nature and art alike 
have exactly fittcd her for such a réle as Rezia, and one would 


Orch. acc. under 


give something to hear her sing the whole of it on this side of 
the North Sea. Until our operatic situation clears, however, 
amateurs may well be content to listen to a record of this 
calibre ; it will afford them intense satisfaction from every 
point of view. The broad, rich tone all through an extended 
range, the rare nobility of the declamation, phrasing that is 
impeccable both in purity and clearness of diction—these and 
other exceptional qualities combine to lend the Ozean of 
Elisabeth Ohms the supreme interpretative powers that 
Weber has demanded, and I do not hesitate to rank it among 
the finest renderings that I have heard since Tietjens sang it. 
Manfred Gurlitt’s orchestra is splendid too. 


ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Di te (Tirindelli) and Torna a 
Surriento (de Curtis). In Italian. Orch. acc. under 
Julius Priiwer. DE7001, 10in., 4s. 


If Piccaver records did not sell they would not be made, 
and .if they did not sell well they would not appear in this 
list. I see nothing, however, in the above record to justify 
its inclusion here. The Anglo-Italian tenor is much too 
insouciant in style—lackadaisical is the nearest English equiva- 
lent I know for it—to be a good singer of Neapolitan ditties. 
He does not even suggest so much underlying energy as 
Richard Tauber ; though both exemplify the same type and 
school of vocalist. Your born Italian is the right man for 
these things. 


MARGIT ANGERER (soprano) and ALFRED PICCAVER 
(tenor).—No eyes on earth and The bitterness of death 
from La Tosca (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. acc. under 
Manfred Gurlitt. CA8026, 12in., 5s. 

Here in the duets from Tosca we find Alfred Piccaver at his 
true métier—opera—and working with the sort of “ half- 
character ” soprano, in Margit Angerer, for whom such music 
as Puccini’s was written. The result is eminently satisfying. 
Their voices blend harmoniously on the rare occasions that 
they have to sing simultaneously and their intonation is strictly 
on the note. He throws unusual animation into the music 
of Cavaradossi, particularly in the duet that comes just before 
the shooting ; and the Tosca, despite her inclination for the 
tremolo, has a voice of so much natural charm, besides her 
tenderness of expression, that one listens to her with real 
pleasure. If the records have a fault it is that they are a 
trifle short. 


ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Kashmiri Love Song (Wood- 
forde-Finden) and For you alone (Geehl). In English. 
Piano acc., Julius Priitwer. CA8030, 12in., 5s. 

Alfred Piccaver’s quaint foreign accent imparts a piquant 
flavour to his singing of English words, but, truth to tell, there 
is something more interesting than that about his rendering of 
the Kashmiri Love Song. The real point of it is that it suits 
him marvellously well. His languorous delivery is precisely 
adapted to the Pale hands of Amy Woodforde-Finden’s 
murmurous melody, with its flavour of sensuous Eastern feeling. 
Indeed, I doubt whether the right tone and manner for this 
best-known of the Indian Love-lyrics has ever before. been 
heard on the gramophone; and, after all, Piccaver’s voice, 
when he uses it appropriately, has a richness of volume and 
a certain charm of its own that I should be the last to deny him. 
In Geehl’s For you alone he invokes, of course, immediate 
comparison with another popular tenor ; but I do not propose 
to choose between them. Forgive me if I quote the old saying 
for once—‘‘ You can pay your money,” etc. 


FRANZ VOLKER (tenor).—You are my heart’s delight and 
Patiently smiling from Land of Smiles (Lehar). In 
German, acc. Vienna State Opera Orchestra under 
Melichar. P0O5015, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

As in the case of Alfred Piccaver and the ballad For you 
alone, any encroachment upon the Tauber repertoire is subject 
to comparisons which may be favourable or the reverse, 
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according to the individual taste of the listener. In this 
instance, I can only say that while Franz Vélker is the better 
tenor and has the support of the Vienna S.O. orchestra con- 
ducted by Alois Melichar, he only just manages to hold his 
own with the redoubtable Richard on his own ground. Still, 
it is something to be able to do that. What he does not do, 
I am glad to note, is to give us a slavish imitation of the 
Tauberisms with which we are so well acquainted. Nor was 
there any need for him to do so. Franz Vélker has a sturdy 
reputation of his own, and, when it comes to acting as well as 
singing Franz Lehar on the light opera stage, I am told that 
the Viennese like him very nearly if not quite as much as they 
do the elusive Herr Tauber. At any rate, I am going to recom- 
mend readers to purchase this selection from The Land of 
Smiles, provided they get a record on which the needle does 
not “‘ scrape,” as mine does somewhat. 


FRANZ VOLKER (tenor).—An Operatic Medley (Mark. graf). 
In German. Orch. acc. under Melichar. PO5001, 10in., 
2s. 6d. 


All who are fond of potpourris will doubtless like this new 
departure in vocal records. Speaking for myself, I cannot 
pretend to care for mixtures or hotchpotches of the kind, no 
matter how pleasantly sung; but I do know that they are 
nearly as popular in foreign restaurants and on board Atlantic 
liners as are the surprise selections given by our co-Editor 
from one of the broadcasting stations. Consequently, this 
record of Franz Vélker’s has a certain raison-d’etre ; and, for 
the information of all who are interested (at the risk of spoiling 
the element of surprise), I may mention that the principal 
material is derived from Flotow’s Martha, followed by Una 
furtiva lagrima, and the sempiternal O Paradiso. The last- 
named wins by a couple of lengths. 


ELSA KOCHHANN (soprano) and FRANZ VOLKER (tenor).— 
Trinke liebchen, trinke schnell, from Die Fledermaus 
(Johann Strauss) and, with EMMA BASSTH (contralto).— 
Ha seht, es winkt from Der Zigeunerbaron (Johann 


Strauss). In German. Orch. acc. under Joseph Snaga. 
PO5002, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


I have now begun to despair of finding anything new to 
say about selections from Die Fledermaus. That is the worst 
of resuscitations resulting from ‘‘crazes” like the Johann 
Strauss. The Waltz-King has only recently been discovered 
by the present generation, and I can well understand the joy 
that it affords them to revel in his masterpieces. There was a 
time when I loved nothing more than dancing to them myself ; 
I can take a similar pleasure in listening to them now ; but, 
if you ask me to write anything fresh about them, IJ cry peccavi / 
and retire discomfited. So regarding this spirited duet and 
trio from Fledermaus and Zigeunerbaron I can only say that 
they are both sung and recorded with a degree of executive 
merit that cannot fail to win entire approbation. I like the 
trio best because it has an infinite amount of “ go,’’ and when 
the contralto (a fine voice, by the way) creeps in quite un- 
expectedly the relief furnishes a delightful contrast. 


JULIUS PATZAK (tenor).—Siciliana from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni) and Lebwohl, mein Bliitenreich from Madame 
Butterfly (Puccini). In German. Orch. acc. under 
Melichar. PO5007, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


For the faithful interpretation of Mascagni and Puccini a 
slightly more robust voice than Julius Patzak’s might be 
desirable. Also I should advise him not to try and imitate 
Richard Tauber, unless in the solos of light opera or ballads of 
the Tauberesque species. Still, this tenor with the Czech 
name obtains sufficient sonority for doing justice to these 
short excerpts from Cavalleria and Madame Butterfly without 
having recourse to undue amplification, a fact that is distinctly 
to his credit. Naturally the Siciliana shows him off to better 


advantage than the quieter melody of Pinkerton’s farewell, 
which I do not much care for without the other voices to 
“carry on”; or is it that I find no particular pleasure in the 
American’s lonely exhibition of belated grief and remorse. But 
the theme is effective, certainly, and that is no doubt the reason 
why it appears on this record. 


FRITZ WOLFF (tenor).—By silent hearth from The Master- 
singers (Wagner) and Do’st thou breathe the sweet 
incense from Lohengrin (Wagner). In German. Orch. 
acc. under Manfred Gurlitt. CA8023, 12in., 5s. 

This is not the epoch of a dearth in good Wagnerian tenors. 
It existed once but it has passed, and they are now plentiful 
as the proverbial blackberries. Anyhow Fritz Wolff is one of 
them—nay more, somewhat better than the average, being 
free from most of the conventional habits that they imitate in 
each other. It follows, therefore, that little fault can be 
found with these excerpts. The Probelied from Die Meister- 
singer is notably well sung. The tone is sympathetic without 
lacking power ; the attack of high notes clean and effortless ; 
the flow of the cantilena unusually pure and smooth. Through 
all one feels the true dramatic sense, which here means the 
fervour of a knightly troubadour who has fallen in love. So 
again, in Lohengrin’s poetic strain there is just enough of 
passion and not too much ; plenty of power without a scintilla 
of forcing. In both records the quality and right balance of 
Manfred Gurlitt’s orchestra deserve attention and favourable 
comment. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Toreador’s Song from 
Carmen (Bizet) and Undine’s Return from Undine(Lortzing). 
In German. Berlin State Opera Chorus and Orchestra. 
CA8038, 12in., 5s. 
Caro mio ben (Giordani), organ acc., and Largo from 
Xerxes (Handel), orch. acc. In Italian. CA8024, 12in., 
5s. 


This eminent singer never forgets what is due to the patrons 
of his art who do not claim to be among the high-brows, and 
such is his versatility that he can meet the wishes of either 
class with equal proficiency. If the present record is to be a 
best-seller, or anything approaching one, it will be by means 
of the Toreador’s Song, which may well be in universal demand ; 
for I have rarely if ever heard a better sung in other than the 
French or Italian tongue. On the other hand, the air from 
Lortzing’s old-fashioned opera Undine is probably meant 
rather for home consumption, being little known beyond the 
Central European frontiers, though it may be welcomed else- 
where for the sake of the singer. 

The two popular Italian airs are made the most of by 
Herr Schlusnus, alike as regards amplitude of tone and beauty 
of voice and style. In Caro mio ben the organ lends a grandiose 
effect to Giordani’s simple melody, but I am not sure which 
feature would most astonish the old composer, the submerging 
prominence of the “king of instruments” or the modern 
flavour of the harmonization in the massive chords that it 
introduces. The tune is broadly given out by the singer, and 
so is that of the Largo, which on the whole escapes with less 
unwonted embellishment. 


HEINRICH REHKEMPER  (baritone).-—Kindertotenlieder 
(Mahler). In German. Orch. conducted by Jascha 
Horenstein. CA8027-9, 12in., 5s. each. 

These intensely sad but beautiful songs were written by 
Gustav Mahler in 1902 to words by Ruckert. There are five 
of them in all, recorded on three discs. The singer is the 
celebrated Munich baritone, Heinrich Rehkemper, and the 
name of the able conductor is Jascha Horenstein, to whom 
hearty compliments are due for his delicate rendering of 
Mahler’s exquisite symphonic score. It would be impossible 
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to flatter so distinguished, so highly poetic an artist as Herr 
Rehkemper, for he is simply beyond criticism, In these songs 
he gives us the veritable voice of mourning, of subdued lament- 
ation that is the true expression of grief combined with 
dignity ; a quality of tone rarely heard and extremely touching. 
It is singularly sombre and tragic in timbre, and, in contrast 
with the prevailing mezza voce, wonderfully restrained in an 
organ that is really powerful, we hear rare outbursts of sorrow 

. that arise apparently from the very depths of misery. On the 
whole, I can conceive of no finer interpretation than this. It is 
strangely atmospheric throughout, replete with the poetry of a 
spiritual mind, and governed by masterly art. The recording 
happily does justice to these qualities and keeps them distinctly 
in view. 


VIENNA MALE CHOIR, conducted by ALOIS MELICHAR.— 
Wine, Women and Song (Johann Strauss, arr. Dahms). 
LY6016, 12in., 4s. 

The organization responsible for this excellent piece of work 

is presumably the Vienna Mannergesangverein, whom I 

remember well from the occasion of their first visit to London 

many years ago. I thought then, and I still think, that it is 
far and away the finest male voice choir in the world. Other 
countries have followed suit, but without being able to surpass 
this splendid body of singers, every one of whom is in effect 

a picked soloist. The task set them in this record must have 

been regarded by them as mere “ child’s-play ” ; but, Strauss’s 

waltzes being just now all the rage, it represented a good 
popular choice, and is doubly so because none but a choir of 
this order could have reproduced to such perfection in a vocal 
form all the characteristic attributes of a Strauss waltz 
originally written for orchestra. It is in this that it is remark- 
able—probably unique. What other choir could have sung 
the familiar tunes of Wein, Weib, und Gesang with such 
amazing elasticity of rhythm, such. élan, or such unity of style 
and sense of contrast? I know of none, 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KOLOMAN VON PATAKY (tenor), with orchestra under 
Melichar.—The Golden Song and Under the lilac bough 
from Lilac Time (Schubert, Berte, Williner, Reichert). 
In German. PO5016, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

OSCAR DENES with PAUL GODWIN’S DANCE ORCHESTRA. 
—Do-do-do and Mausi from Viktoria and Her Hussar 
(Abraham, Greenwald, Beda). In German. P0O5004, 
10in.. 2s. 6d. 

HENRY GARAT.—Live, laugh and love and Just once for all 
time from Congress Dances (Heymann, Boyer). In 
French, PO5008, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

LILIAN HARVEY and HENRY GARAT.—Love was smuggled 
into my house and Don’t ask how, don’t ask where from 
Her Highness Commands (Heymann, Boyer). In French. 
PO5013, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

BERENY’S HUNGARIAN GIPSY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(violin solo, JANCSI RIGO).—Tales from the Vienna Woods 
(Johann Strauss) and Original Hungarian Dance (arr. 
Bereny). PO5005, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

Canary Bird Song, Cocks and Hens, bred in 1928 by F. Blanck. 
PO5003, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


_ These oddments comprise, no doubt, the best sellers of the 
list, and need little or no comment. The canary record tends 
to monotony, but would be invaluable for training young birds, 
T imagine : and von Pataky’s voice will not please everyone. 

Otherwise, all is admirable ; Oscar Denes, Henry Garat and 
the Gipsy Orchestra are especially desirable, and the Congress 


— record is charmingly different from most that we have 


PEPPERING. 


_ 
COMPETITION RESULT 

Competition C (December) for overseas readers, prizes being 
offered for essays, not more than five hundred words, on 
““My Record Library and what it means to me,” closed on 
March Ist with fewer entries than might have been expected. 
Many readers who have made valuable contributions in the 
past in the form of articles have not competed, but as counter- 
balance many very keen music-lovers in distant places revealed 
themselves. 


The first prize of Three Guineas goes to Mr. F. B. Harrop, 
Gurdaspur, Punjab, India; the second prize of Two Guineas 
to Mr. Ralph E. Higgins (‘‘ Rondo”’), 35, Elizabeth Street, 
Bareena, Geelong, Victoria, Australia, and the third prize of 
One Guinea to Mr. Henry R. Hubbard, Plainfield High School, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. Highly commended ar? 
“Cor” (Canton), Mr. Frank C. Farr (Sydney, N.S.W.), Miss 
Mullings (Rondebosch, 8.A.), Mr. P. M. Graham (Antigua, 
B.W.I.),and Mr. E. Anthonipillai (Ceylon). 


Here is Mr. Harrop’s account :— 

‘* A small up-country station in the Punjab plains, a jo» 
that binds me down to it winter and summer with a dash home 
every five years to de-barnacle, unvegetate and pick up the 
threads at Queen’s Hall, no electricity, no wireless, and a total 
of six neighbours who could possibly be en rapport with us : 
there we have the ideal background for the appreciation of a 
wonderful collection of records. 


‘*Summer comes with its 115° shade maximum, the captains 
and the kings depart for the hills leaving my wife and myself to 
amuse ourselves as best we can. You will not wonder that 


- our record covers are well worn, and that my wife’s supply of 


nailboards have been sacrificed in the sharpening of thorn 
needles. At six in the evening, after part of the sizzling day 
on my experimental farm, and the other part simmering in an 


office, comes a bath, an iced lager (made in Scotland), and the | 


gramophone. 


‘‘ After 10 years in India my nostalgia had disappeared until, 
thanks to W.R.A., I ‘discovered’ Delius. People stealing 
upon us unawares may hear Jn a Summer Garden, Summer 
Night on the River, Brigg Fair or The First Cuckoo. Some will 
wonder what we get out of it, while others will not. These 
glorious discs are kept in the ‘ vintage cupboard,’ wherein 
special precautions are taken against warping. The same 
cupboard holds Elgar’s Violin Concerto, his Violoncello 
Concerto, Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet, the Trout, and a good 
batch of N.G.S. records—all as necessary to us as ice in 
summer and fires in winter. 

“‘The general cabinet contains reminiscences of Brighton 
Pier in Morning, Noon and Night, Tancredi, Stradella, and 
other such hardy and vigorous steeds which are duly mounted 
when we have defeated an enemy, or wish to deal a musical 
‘ straight left to the point.’ 

“The word, me in the title must include my wife, a Londoner, 
to whom therefore the Savoy collection is priceless. Her 
entertaining is shorn of difficulty. There are, on tap, Our 
Village Concert, Bertram, The Dis-Orderly Room, The Singing 
Lesson, batches of fox-trots, tangos, to which she can turn if 
hard pressed to suit various tastes. ‘Such a change from the 
everlasting bridge,’ they remark, thereby making us happy. 

«-And oh! the red-letter days when the postman brings a 
C.O.D. slip for a new batch of records from home. I cannot 
entrust the job of fetching them from the post-office to a ser- 
vant. I must go myself, and the records finish the last mile 
of their 6,000-mile journey on the carrier of a bicycle—thus 
risking far more than they ever did on ship or train. 

‘*Our small son, home for the winter vacation, will have his 
pathway to the acquirement of French made easy, and as soon 
as he is old enough to realise that his mouth-organ in D will 
not furnish a suitable obbligato to everything we play, all will 


’ be bliss in this delightful outpost.” 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 
Easter and Other Sacred Records 


A ier records so far received, when I start writing this 
f review, there is nothing comparable with the Easter records 
from St. George’s, Windsor, Columbia DX316 and DB749, 
which I reviewed in January and March respectively. There 
ave three or four records of Easter Services, similar to the 
Christmas records we had, and, some of them, from the same 
sources. One of the best is Imperial 2668 (10in., 1s. 3d.), by 
The Vicar, Choir and Organ of St. James’s Church, London, 
N.W. This begins with the first verse of Jesus Christ is risen 
to-day, which is followed by a Lesson, Luke 24, 1-6, and the 
“ Easter Anthem ”’ (chanted), Christ being risen from the dead. 
Ou the second side is the Lord’s Prayer, the Collect for Easter 
Day, another collect, the first and last verses of the hymn 
Christ the Lord is risen again, to Monk’s tune W irtenburg 
(ing. Hymnal Appendix), and the Grace. I have not found 
the recording perfect, but neither have I that of any of these 
Easter Service records, so I consider this a very good fifteen- 
pennyworth. The Choir of St. Margaret’s, Westminster 
(H.M.V. B4090, 10in., 2s. 6d.) gives us Easter Morning and 
Laster Evening. First, Dawn—cock-crow and a choir of birds. 
A voice starts to read Luke 24, 1-6 (with a small cut in 1), the 
birds continuing for a while, then fading out. After the first 
shock of the cock-crow, it is worth hearing this opening two or 
three times over, as it may gradually capture your imagination. 
The famous bells of this Church are next heard, fade into the 
hymn Jesus Christ is risen to-day, and return after the first 
and last verses of the hymn. The bells are recorded mellow 


and even, never at fullest strength, but perhaps that is an 


advantage. The chief features of Easter Evening are the 
Nune Dimittis, the hymn Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
and the well-known sevenfold Amen (Stainer). An Easter 
Service record by The Rector, Choir and Organist of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside (Broadcast Twelve 3164, Is. 6d.) starts with 
verse 1 of the hymn Jesus Christ is risen to-day, continues with 
the Sursum Corda (Lift up your hearts), Psalm 150, and the 
Kaster Day Gospel, John 20, 1-8 (i.e., omitting ver. 9-10). On 
Side 2 are verses 1, 2 and 6 of the hymn Christ the Lord is 
risen again (Eng. Hymnal tune, Orientis purtibus), the Easter 
Day Collect, the Grace, and verse 1 of Jesus lives! thy terrors 
now (labelled Jesus lives, no longer now). The hymns tend to 
be slow (especially the first, which is also at low pitch), and the 
recording is a little rough, but on the whole this is a very fair 
record, Much the same may be said of Broadcast 819 (9in., 34:), 
a record by the same Choir, with organ, of the hymns Fight 
the good fight (usual tune) and T'hrough all the changing scenes 
of life (familiar tune, Wiltshire). a 

With the coming of Spring, labels are flowering in poetic 
blooms. From the same Church comes a solo record: ‘A 
Golden-Voiced Choir-boy singing in a Famous Church” : 
Frank Nichols (Broadcast Twelve 3165, 10in., ls. 6d.), in 
I know that my Redeemer liveth and He shall feed his flock 
(from Handel’s The Messiah). There is certainly sweetness 
in his singing, but he seems to have no breathing-power ; often 
he takes a breath for every other word. In the first Aria most 
of the introduction and conclusion are cut, and from ‘ upon 
the earth ” we are taken to the final ‘‘for now is Christ 
risen. 

Sacred Memories, by the Westminster Choir (H.M.V. 
C2370, 12in., 4s.), is a pot-pourri of oratorio ; but everything is, 
as far as it goes, done correctly. and very well indeed, with a 
very good orchestra, perhaps the full orchestra for each sample. 
The unnamed soloists are very good, sometimes approaching 
the first rank—as a matter of fact, I fancy I recognise certain 
well-known H.M.V. singers, and I also suspect that they 
constitute the whole so-called ‘‘ Choir.’ This, then, is no 


murderous hash, but a record of samples—sound wares of a good 
class. First are four Mendelssohn samples—the opening bars 
of Hymn of Praise, O rest in the Lord (from Elijah), Oh for 
the wings of a dove, and Is not His Word like a fire? (Elijah) ; 
then three samples of Haydn’s The Creation, taken from 
In native worth, The heavens are telling, and With verdure clad. 
The next extract may not be easily recognised, it is the last 
part of the Quartet Sancta mater, istud agas from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, in an English version There, where sin and doubt. 
After this, If with all your hearts ( Elijah) and See the conquering 
hero comes (from Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus). 

A contribution to this year’s Haydn commemoration is also 
notable in two other ways: it is one of the best things yet 
done by Stanford Robinson and the B.B.C. National Chorus and 
Soloists, and one of the best choral records ever yet issued 
(Columbia DX333, 12in., 4s.). How much longer shall we wait 
before choral recording on these lines has a systematic trial, 
adapted according to common-sense to lesser choral work? 
On one side is our hymn Glorious things of thee are spoken 
(to, of course, the Austrian National Anthem), on the other 
The heavens are telling (from The Creation). The orchestral 
accompaniment is excellent, and the organ is added for the 
hymn. The soloists in The heavens could not easily have been 
greatly bettered. There are necessarily two short, unimportant 
cuts. 

Columbia DX334 is another The Creation record, Dora 
Labbette (soprano). It may possibly be better than any other 
existing record of With verdure clad, and the orchestral accom- 
paniment is excellently done, but there are imperfections. 
Certainly the rhythm should be delicately elastic, not rigidly 
timebound, but Miss Labbette ill-uses it. She yields repeatedly 
to the top note temptation, and the fioriture towards the 
middle drag. There are several noticeably undesirable breaths, 
and of course ideally the ‘‘ majestic forests ” call for a touch 
of dramatic quality. There is a small cut in the recapitulation. 
On the other side is Bishop’s Should he upbraid. This is lacking 
in lightness, ease, general fluency and brilliance, but its 
subdued quietness is a welcome relief these days. 

Iwan Davies has now been recorded by H.M.V., on B4108 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). We have heard a lot about this boy soprano 
since I reviewed his Decca record last month. I may recall 
that I then suggested that he was well on in his ’teens, and we 
have since learnt that he is so indeed. All I can suggest now is 
that an appreciable time elapsed between his making of the 
Decca record and that of this H.M.V. There are parts, and 
not a few, of this which can only be described as bawling. I 
can imagine that he might once have made an astounding 
record, for a boy, of Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre from Handel’s 
Joshua), but it would seem that that aria is now far beyond his 
unbroken voice. I am suspicious of his production, but it may 
be only that he is now forcing. He has certainly a remarkable 
voice, and may well be a very famous singer some day, if his 
voice is not meantime completely ruined. There is style in 
him, too, though whether he becomes a really great singer may 
depend on a lot of things. His other song here is Come unto 
Him (from Handel’s Messiah). Another noteworthy boy 
soprano is Dennis Barthel (H.M.V. B4107). His He was 
despised (from The Messiah) is by far the best boy’s recording 
I remember hearing ; I can almost say that it is the first boy’s 
record to stir me out of apathy. It may seem outrageous to 
cast doubts on this boy’s production, but listen to the diction 
in Alleluia, Frank Bridge’s arrangement of the famous Haster 
Hymn. In any case, his pronunciation of “ Alleluia” is 
irritating, and this is unfortunately what my choirboys used 
to call the hymn with the forty-two Alleluias. Nevertheless, 
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this record is quite outstanding among all boys’ records yet 
issued. Florence Austral (soprano) has made a glorious record 
of this same Alleluia, and with it the old favourite Vesper 
Hymn—a very lovely tune (H.M.V. E593, 10in., 4s.). 
She sings the Easter Hymn in the key of F and thrills us by 
going up an octave for the final Alleluia. Her words are 
indistinct, but most, perhaps all, emerge in_ repetition. 
Lawrence Collingwood has arranged both Hymns, and conducts 
the orchestra, which is as good as usual, and this time helped 
unobtrudingly by Arnold Greir at the organ. We have to 
swallow a few definitely trite things in part of the arrangement 
of the Vesper Hymn. 


Imperial are to be very greatly congratulated on securing 
the Choir of St. Joseph’s Retreat, Highgate, London, and its 
choirmaster, Donald Edeson. From what I know of this Choir, 
I should judge it to be one of the very best church choirs to be 
heard in this country—therefore, anywhere. Choral recording 
is still unsatisfactory—the leading companies seem deaf to it— 
so that, with such a choir to give the most reliable results of 
the recorder’s efforts, Imperial have the opportunity of literally 
making gramophone history—a unique opportunity of gaining 
@ position of high repute, both for recording, performance, and 
music. On the five Imperial records, 2669-73 (10in., 1s. 3d. 
each), this Choir is confined to popular Catholic hymns (some 
of them regrettably popular), of which (or most of them) they 
certainly make the most, though without any stunting. They 
have as soloist Mr. David Legge, of St. Andrew’s, Westland 
Row, Dublin, on 2669—also, apparently, on the other records, 
though the labels do not say so. This will have a special 
interest, as I gather that these five records are issued in 
connexion with the June Dublin Eucharistic Congress—-and, 
in fact, the words of the hymns differ frequently from the 
Westminster Hymnal and are presumably Irish. On 2669 are 
Ave (The Lourdes Hymn) and Daily, daily sing to Mary ; on 
2670, Holy God and Hail, glorious St. Patrick, the second to a 
tune by Edeson, not strikingly original but of quality and 
spirit, certainly well worth knowing. It is not, I think, a great 
tune, and Mr. Edeson has done much more important work, 
some of which might prove welcome. On 2671 are Jesus, 
my Lord and Faith of our Fathers; on 2672, I'll sing a hymn to 
Mary and To Jesus’ Heart all burning ; on 2673, Immaculate 
(Oh Mother, I could weep) and the lovely Anima Christi 
(in the English metrical version,of course, as Soul of my Saviour). 


Jacques Hopkins is a very good singer with a voice of good, 
sympathetic quality. His songs, though not really good (with 
one possible exception), are far above those that follow, so 
I put him well in the forefront of a small-force of ‘‘ Gospel 
Singers.” On Parlophone E3950 (10in., 2s. 6d.) he sings 
That sweet story of old (the tune not, I think, the most familiar 
here) and ’Tis Jesus; on E3951 the Negro spiritual, J got 
a home in-a dat Rock (worth hearing for everyone) and Po’ 
li’l brack sheep, “‘ A negro version of Ninety-and-Nine,”’ words 
true to type but set wrong by J. H. Maunder; on E3952, 
W. H. Jude’s settings of Frances Havergal’s Consecration 
Hymn, Take my life, and I gave my life for thee. His accom- 
panist, Stanley Curtis, more than deserves the mention he gets 
on the labels. The "Salvation Army gives us two Addresses, 
simple and straightforward, by General Higgins, one on 
The search for happiness, the other on Getting and spending 
(Regal MR523, 10in., Is. 6d.); and two songs, I know a 
fount and Thou art enough for me, sung by Mrs. Commandant 
Ward, very well accompanied by violin, ‘cello, and organ 
(Regal MR525). Very weary I find McFarland and Gardner 
(Panachord 25180, 1l0in., 1s. 6d.) and The Westbrook 
Gospel Players and Soloist (Columbia DB773, 10in., 2s. 6d.), 
but the first don’t take quite such a funereal pace as the second. 
The Panachord duettists are accompanied by mandolin, guitar, 
violin, and piano, and the Westbrook combination is not 
dissimilar. Both records give us The old rugged cross, The 
Panachord a most regrettable version of Rock of Ages, the 
Columbia Tell Mother PU be there. 

C. M. CraBTREE. 


ORCHESTRAL 
PARLOPHONE 


E11197-8 (12in., 8s.).—Serenade for Wind (Mozart, K361). 
Score, Eulenburg, 2s. 6d. 

R1163 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weissmann: Blossoms from Mozart’s Garden. 

R1164 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Joseph Haydn’s Fiétenuhr, playing 
his Original Compositions. 


The Mozart work is for thirteen wind instruments—two each 
of oboes, clarinets, basset-horns (a clarinet-variant, of plummier 
tone, with a low range), and bassoons, with a double-bassoon 
and four horns. There are cuts, and these are not indicated 
on the label. They may be, in the bulletin; but I think we 
have arrived at a time when we ought to ask that every cut 
shall be plainly marked. On the first disc, there is the intro- 
ductory Largo, then the Allegro molto, and part (only) of the 
succeeding Minuet. It has two trios, and the second is omitted 
now, but played later. On the repetition, part of the opening 
matter is cut. Then an Adagio and another double-trio 
Minuet are omitted, and the second record starts with the 
Romanze, a particularly attractive movement. It has as 
middle section an Allegretto with an amiably bouncible bass. 
This fills the third side, and on the last side there is a mixture 
—the Minuet (p. 39), to which is attached, as middle section, 


the second trio belonging to the first Minuet (the one omitted 


from side 1). Now why should I, or any reviewer, have to toil 
backwards and forwards through the work to find out these 
things? Why not, friends, be kind Christians, and give us a 
plain tale of your flittings? Puzzles are all right for the 
Christmas holidays, but we have something better to do than 
waste our time on them in the midst of the month’s always 
hurried reviewing. The Variations are omitted, and we end 
with the Rondo, in which there is a short cut on p. 72; the 
various repetitions are omitted, and that we do not mind. 
The music is pleasant enough for its purpose, but one feels 
that a stronger infusion of counterpoint would have brought 
up the level of interest. The purpose of such a work, as the 
title Serenade suggests, was that of providing gracious or 
genial relief in an evening’s pleasure. There is some fresh 
interest in hearing a wind band of this constitution so smoothly 
recorded, and the tunes are always acceptable. Several of 
the movements were reproduced from an early string quartet, 
written when Mozart was twelve. He was about twenty-four 
when he made this Serenade. 

The Blossoms form the usual bouquet of variegated odd- 
ments. I suppose these scraps of tune might attract a few 
people who did not know Mozart ; but they are too short to 
be artistically effective. Often in the midst of a theme we 
break off to slide to something else. This method is all right 
for Finck’s Melodious Memories, but it seems to me rather 
below Mozart’s dignity. 

I have no details of Haydn’s “ flute-clock,” but its effect 
is that of the barrel-organ, with just one kind of tone. We 
hear the slight clicking of (presumably) the pegs as these 
gay themes are tootled out. We remember Mozart’s composi- 
tions for a musical clock, a type of ingenuous mechanism very 
popular in his day. The record makes a natty little commemora- 
tion-novelty. 

The labels on my copy are on the wrong sides: side A 
really has the music declared for side B. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 

Recent Columbia instrumental recordings have gone from 
good to better. This month Gieseking gives us Debussy’s 
Suite Bergamasque (Col. DX337-8, 12in., 8s.) and, within the 
obviously limited range of such delicate and lyrical music, I 
know of no better pianoforte recording yet. You may reply 
that, given the decent level of piano recording which to-day we 
are entitled to expect, this particular Suite was jam. It was ; 
but that does not lessen my joy. Here clarity is combined 
with resonance to a degree far above most electric piano 
recordings : the all-but authentic pianoforte timbre at last ! 
And Gieseking plays all four numbers (the Prelude, the Minuet, 
the ‘‘ Clair de Lune,”’ and the Passepied) with perfect under- 
standing and perfect control. His Suite Bergamasque, in fact, 
is as high above his recent T'wo Arabesques of the same composer 
as that composer is above—shall I be bold and say Schumann? 
(I once heard Debussy described as ‘‘ Schumann—with a 
difference.” Butoh, what a difference!) Each piece occupies 
a side and, if I may be allowed a preference, I would say the 
best are the third and fourth. There is no fog over this 
moonlight; and, for me, brightness only intensifies the mystery. 
The Passepied is grace itself. I gave this pianist’s recent 
recording of Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, pride of place 
among recent Beethoven recordings: here is another aspect 
of his playing equally fine in its way. Do not on any account 
miss it. 


VIOLIN. 

The Sarasate adaptation of some of the tit-bits from Bizet’s 
Carmen may show off to perfection the various qualities and 
abilities of the fiddler who plays it, but it is scarcely an improve- 
ment upon Carmen. Yovanovitch Bratza did not need all 
this fussy paraphernalia of notes to remind us of his undoubted 
genius; though there is no doubt the record (Col. DX339, 
12in., 4s.) will find a big public. The quality of his tone, as 
here exemplified, is amazing: there are high notes thin as a 
bat’s piping (if that will please you) and the double-stopping 
on the second side is altogether extraordinary. A fine show- 
piece—for the soloist ; but for the accompanist it is dull as 
ditch-water and as music it is well-nigh negligible. (The 
accompanist, by the way,is unnamed.) As far as recording 
goes, I could wish for nothing better. 


ORGAN. 

It would be interesting to know what Bach would have to 
say could he hear a performance of the Abbé Liszt’s Prelude 
and Fugue on his name. For preference I would like him to 
hear the present recording by @. D. Cunningham (Col. DX340, 
12in., 4s.) Mr. Cunningham lets none of the composer’s 
intentions pass unnoticed : here are roulades of notes galore, 
“ shifting harmonies,” and in fact every conceivable trick of 
the trade. I give Columbia their due at once and praise the 
recording: itisatriumph. (The disc was made in the Central 


Hall, Westminster.) But this is not music; and, if homage 
should necessarily imply understanding and just appreciation, 
it cannot even be called homage. It is, however, an excellent 
vehicle for the’ conveyance of the more cinemalike dexterities 
of the modern organ; and, as such, Mr. Cunningham does 
it ample justice. For sheer rodomontade it takes some 
beating. 2 
OBOE. 

Leon Goossens has found a congenial and most enjoyable 
trifle in Burmester’s arrangement of a Gavotte by Rameau 
(Col. DB768, 10in., 2s. 6d.). The only pity is that he has 
coupled this delicious little dance with Kreisler’s popular 
Liebesleid. Still, this is a delightful record, an enjoyable 
example of the work of one of the best oboe players of our time. 
This is Mr. Goossens’s second recording of trifles within the 
last few months; may we plead for something more worth 
while next time? As before, his excellent accompanist is 


Clarence Raybould. 


C. Henry WARREN, 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


COLUMBIA 


LX163-6 (12in., 24s.).—Léner Quartet : Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 51, No. 2 (Brahms). In an album. Score, Eulenburg, 
ls. 3d. Philharmonia, ls. 6d. 

Each movement on one side. 

The first thing, and one of the best of all, to suggest to anyone 
who wants to deepen his understanding of Brahms is that he 
read Tovey, in the Cobbett Cyclopedia. Then there is a 
leaflet with the album, so I need not analyse. The first 
movement is one of Brahms’s biggest and deepest, impassioned, 
full-bodied and full-hearted. The Léner vibrato, sometimes 
excessive for my taste, certainly blows high the flame of 
emotion. The ’cello, particularly, just after the double-bar 
at the end of the exposition (about }-in. from end of side 1), 
fairly shakes the firmament. I find the tone rather glitteringly 
hard, in places: not quite an ideal recording. There is a 
grand Brahmsian pull about the opening of the second move- 
ment, with its rather dour bass, doubled by the two lowest 
instruments in octaves. In this movement are those curious 
blends of brooding and exposition, of weighty persistence and 
enlightenment, of sensibility and sentiment, that mark Brahms 
out, if nothing else did, as a master. The remarkable 
‘orchestral’? middle section is a demonstration of the 
amplifying powers of four strings, and no quartet, I believe, 
could more richly draw every legitimate bit of tonal weight. 
The moods of the first two movements, we observe, are finely 
proportioned. The third is in minuet style, but far from the 
light-hearted minuet of old. It has a curious undertone of 
sadnoss. The interrupting two-time scherzo drop; into a few 
bars of the minuet pace, but with the scherzo-theme put 
into three-time, combined with the simple minuet theme ; 
after another spell of the scherzo, this happens again, and we 
slide back into the opening mood—a beautiful piece of organiza- 
tion in small form. The finale, after this free rein to emotion 
and thought, launches away on lighter, but yet solid, matters, 
with a suggestion of the opening emotion intermingled. Any- 
thing purely skittish would have been a weak end to a work 
so broadly conceived (though, it will be noticed, quite short). 
The easing up before the end prepares us for the final dash, and 
enhances its exultant purpose. I find the strings enlarged in 
this movement almost too much. I fear there is some recorder’s 
attempt to magnify, and that is not necessary, with such big, 
clever players. The records are very well worth getting if 
one wants a good conspectus of the size and strength of 
Brahms, if not of all his subtle delicacy. No one work could 
contain him all, and this holds overflowing money’s worth 
of satisfaction for head and heart. 

W. R. A. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


EIDE NORENA (soprano).—Micaela’s Air from Carmen 
(Bizet). In French. Orch. acc. under G. Cloez. Parlo. 
RO20181, 4s. 

HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor).—Farewell Mignon from 
Act 2 of Mignon (Thomas) and Harlequin’s Serenade from 
Act 2 of Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). In German. Orch. 
ace. under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. E1166, 2s, 6d. 

GERHARD HUSCH (baritone). The Register Aria from 
Act 1 of Don Juan (Mozart). In°German. Grand 
Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Weissmann.  Parlo. 
E1165, 2s. 6d. 

EMMY BETTENDORF = (soprano).—Salut d’amour (Elgar, 
Klingenfeld) with chorus and Orchestra and with JARO 
DWORSKY (tenor). ’Tis but a love song from Tales of 
Hoffmann (Offenbach). Orch. acc. conducted by O. 
Dobrindt. Parlo. E11200, 12in., 4s. 

CELESTINO SAROBE (baritone).—La Mantilla (Alvarez) and 
La Paloma (Yradier). In Spanish. Orch. acc. under 
Manfred Gurlitt. DE7000, 10in., 4s. 

SYDNEY DE VRIES (baritone).—It is thou from Un Ballo in 
Maschera (Verdi). In English. And Cortigiani, vil razza 
dannata from Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
by the Schauspiel Orchester. Piccadilly 907, 1s. 1d. 

THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, Vocal Selection from 
Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach), acc. by Carl Rosa Orchestra 

j under Richard Austin. Imperial Z119, 12in., 2s. 

RICHARD CROOKS (tenor).—Walther’s Prize Song from 
Act 3 of Die Meistersinger (Wagner) and Lohengrin’s 
Narration from Act 3 of Lohengrin (Wagner). In German. 
Orch. ace. H.M.V, DB1598, 12in., 6s, 


Eidé Noréna,—As the majority of us are aware, Micaela’s 
Air, one of the most original and clever of the numbers that 
Bizet introduced into the score of Carmen without immediate 
bearing on the plot or action of the opera, is frequently made 
dull and uninteresting by poor vocalization. In this record 
the very reverse is the case. The singer and the singing are 
alike on a level with the theme, and seem to convince us that 
there could be no other way of interpreting it. The voice has 
an individuality of timbre that has by now grown familiar, 
and one could go on for a very long while listening to a tone so 
pure and limpid, so easily produced. Another point: Eidé 
Noréna is an artist who takes pains with her diction, and you 
have no difficulty in catching every syllable of her perfect 
French pronunciation. To acquire all this she must have 
worked very, very hard, for such artistry is not cheaply won. 

Herbert Ernst Groh.—The pieces are both well chosen to 
show off to advantage an agreeable light tenor. This is not 
one of the vocal instances where “ vaulting ambition o’erleaps 
itself’; on the contrary, thanks to efficient breathing and 
careful management of the voice, you feel the artist to be 
eminently safe wherever he goes. I note also the resonant 
clang of the double basses in the pizzicato accompaniment to 
Harlequin’s Serenade, which my new H.M.V. machine brings 


out with wonderful strength and clearness. Dr. Weissmann’s 
is @ good orchestra and the microphone enables him to use 
it with the utmost effect. Altogether a capital record. 

Gerhard Hiisch.—l1 wonder to whom occurred the brilliant 
idea of calling Leporello’s song Madamina, by’ the title of 
“The Register Aria.’”’ Was it meant to refer to a cash register, 
@ stove, an organ stop, or a section of the human voice? 
A more complete misnomer I have rarely come across. If 
intended as a translation of the Italian original, catalogo or 
catalogue, nothing could have been more inept or common- 
place. Still, happily it does not affect the merit of the record, 
which presents a curiously intimate rendering ofa buffo song, 
minus any of the broad comedy that Chaliapine and the 
Italian basses generally invest it with. The only explanation 
is thet Hiisch is a baritone—a first-rate one, too—and that the 
Leporello music is not altogether in his line. Yet he sings it in 
the original key ; and to German ears the German text will 
not, of course, sound strange, The clearness of the enunciation 
and the reticence shown in the delivery are exemplary. 

Emmy Bettendorf and Jaro Dworsky.—The popular Elgar 
trifle makes an effective ditty, though the words so kindly 
fitted to it by Herr Klingenfeld are too indistinct for the 
present: reviewer to know whether they help to raise it to a 
higher plane of poetic excellence. Anyhow, it is sure to please, 
while the duet from the last act of Hoffmann is equally bound 
to evoke applause from the diners. 

Celestino Sarobe.—As I have often remarked, it takes a 
Spaniard to give the right touch to Spanish music. (But 
then the same rule applies in greater or lesser degree to music 
of every nationality.) If the reasons are stronger in the case of 
the country on the other side of the Pyrenees it is only because 
the music there has characteristics more definitely marked than 
that of almost any other European land, not excluding even 
Scotland, Hungary and Russia. I know a good many singers 
who imagine they can sing a Spanish song like a native ; but 
they are mistaken—they cannot. The voice, of course, has 
nothing to do with it ; it is the manner, the style, the instinctive 
rise and fall of the inflections and the nuances that are every- 
thing. Here is a baritone with a rather heavy organ who 
warbles his well-worn Paloma with the lightness of a bird and 
handles his Mantilla with the grace of a woman. He satisfies 
your ear because the whole thing is ineffably Spanish. You 
cannot ask for better of its kind. 

Sydney de Vries.—It will be noted that the Hri tu is sung 
in English and the Cortigiani in Italian ; and of the two I 
prefer the latter because the pronunciation sounds easier and 
more distinct. Mr. de Vries labours under a throaty production 
and smothers his tone when using his native tongue. His style 
bespeaks the experienced artist and is essentially dramatic. 
It seems a pity that he cannot overcome his other faults. At 
the same time we must not lose sight of the faet that this is not 
an expensive record. Indeed, at the reduced price of Is. 1d. 
it is decidedly cheap. 
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Carl Rosa Opera Company.—Here is another low-priced 
record—one that is well worth a couple of shillings. It provides 
a really first-rate selection of The Tales of Hoffmann, by 
executants who are constantly performing the opera and there- 
fore know every note of it by heart. It sounds just like that. 
Truncated though they be, the various excerpts are given with 
the same spirit and entrain as if they were being sung upon the 
stage. It is no part of my duty to guess at the cast, but 
i fancy I could name them as they emerge in succession from their 
obscurity, and I can assert without hesitation that they are 
all admirable. The Doll Song, the Barcarolle, and the trio of 
the last act are especially good. And then, you see, everyone 
is inspired by the presence of the regular Carl Rosa conductor 
(or at least one of them), Mr. Richard Austin. The recording 
is excellent. 

Richard Crooks. —The portrait of this young American tenor 
has figured on the H.M.V. envelopes for a sufficient length of 
time to make me familiar with his features, but as it so happens 
this is the first of his records that has come my way. Better 
late than never. I find that nature has endowed him generously 
in @ vocal sense, and time and further study should enable him 
to develop into an artist to be reckoned with. His voice has 
abundant power and vibrant quality and he uses it with no 
slight skill. The attack may be improved; it isnot invariably 
clean ; while the downward portamento occurs too frequently. 
Still more important is the need for less nasal resonance, an 
abuse of which not only deprives the head register of its bright 
ringing timbre, but tends to limit its strength and range. 
These and other indications point to the conclusion that 
Mr. Crooks has been taught in the modern Wagnerian school, 
and his good German accent confirms that belief. Nevertheless 
the method has its drawbacks—for example, the shortening 
of the compass, which we do not observe in the best Italian 
tenors ; likewise the ease with which they produce their 
A naturals, B flats, and high Cs. On the other hand, the 
German or Austrian tenors, even when their tone is nasal, 
can generally make their words well heard. Welcome features 
in this singer are his steady tone, his intelligent phrasing, 
his pure intonation, and his remarkable stamina, thanks to 
which he is able to sustain the test of the Preislied to the very 
end without sign of effort or fatigue. His sostenuto betokens 
correct breathing and a strong throat—both necessary attri- 
butes for a robust tenor. He can also put charm and expression 
into his work, as I note more particularly in the opening phrases 
of Lohengrin’s Narration, while his declamation towards the 
end has all the requisite dignity. On the whole, therefore, 
Mr. Crooks may be hailed as a singer of unusual promise, and, 
if he will get rid of at least some of his nasality, I feel inclined 
to predict for him a brilliant future. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 

[The Celestino Sarobe record has strayed from the Decca- 
Polydor reviews and the Richard Crooks record was issued in 
February.—LonpDon ED.) 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


Several records of general interest, that would normally 
be reviewed in this column, including at least one of the greatest 
importance, are this month reviewed elsewhere in a batch of 
** Easter and other sacred records.” 

John Thorne (barytone) is making up for lost time. After 
last month’s Panachord, this month an Imperial and a Broad- 
cast Twelve. Imperial 2657 (10in., ls. 3d.) is one of the very 
best records, perhaps the best, of popular songs for soloist and 
chorus, the type of which Dale Smith has given us one brilliant 
example (Decca) and Stuart Robertson several (H.M.V.). 
Strangely, this Imperial record fails to mention the Chorus 
on the labels. It has The Crocodile and Pretty Polly Perkins 
of Paddington Green, both quite irresistible, and each called 
an “old-time song.” Perhaps neither is a folk-song in the 
narrowest sense, but each is true to a hilarious English type. 

According to THE GRAMOPHONE, December 1929, Thorne 
must be unusually qualified, among singers of culture, for 
singing The Crocodile; but he does equal justice to Polly 
Perkins’s milkman—more than Polly did. Instead of Hely 
Hutchinson’s brilliant piano, we have a good, and spirited, 
orchestral accompaniment. On Broadcast Twelve 3167 (2s.) 
we have If I might only come to you (Weatherly and Squire), 
sung with all the taste possible, and Maire, my girl (Casey 
and Aitken) in which I expected Thorne to sweep us off our 
feet, but he has refused. The luscious accompaniment of 
Male Quartet, ‘“‘ orchestra”’ and “organ,” would be better 
without the ‘“‘organ.’’ Another Imperial record is Z120 
(12in., 2s.), by Tom Burke (tenor), of Toselli’s popular 
Serenata, in Italian, and The song of songs (Moya, Lucas, and 
Vaucaire), in English, with very fair small-orchestra accompani- 
ment. A very good record, especially at the price. 

James McCafferty (barytone) is here again, on Decca F2841 
(10in., ls. 6d.), with his inimitable Irish folk-songs. All four 
on this record are merry love-songs, and three of them are as 
delicious as any, even from Ireland. McCafferty sings those 
three, The sailor man (arr. Charles Wood), Come over and 
dance (arr. Hughes), and Trottin’ to the Fair (arr. Stanford), 
quite perfectly ; they are at least equal to McCormack’s The 
garden where the praties grow. In @ man’s version of Heigh 
ho! the morning dew (arr. Wood) there are distinct suggestions 
of modern Italo-operatic style. But this is a record no one 
should be allowed to miss. 

Has the general public at last got out of the baby’s rattle 
stage with its reproduced music? Has Decca judged rightly, 
and are we at last to have intimate singing for the gramophone? 
For McCafferty’s songs it is merely right ; but here are My 
ain folk (Lemon) and Over the dark still silence (Rizza) sung by 
Enid Cruickshank (contralto), on F2842, and hardly rising above 
mezzopiano or mf. What a treat it is! Perhaps that is the 
intention with Titterton, on F2828, in Thora (Adams) and The 
Yeoman’s Wedding Song (Hayes and Poniatovsky) ; but in the 
second he is accompanied by Alex. Taylor at the “ organ” 
of the Granada Theatre, Tooting, and it is not effective. It 
has all the unhealthy spirit of the cinema theatre at its worst, 
epitomized in the cinema organ, and Titterton is too healthy 
and, honest to thrive in that oppressive atmosphere. It is like 
a human being trying to breathe the hot air snorted, out by a 
dragon. 
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Columbia DB770 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is almost the best choral 
record yet issued. In tone, balance, blend, in fact the whole 
ensemble, The B.B.C. Wireless Singers, under Stanford Robinson, 
are truly excellent ; but best of all, and almost uniquely, their 
diction is (excepting three words) perfect. (Of course, in even 
perfect choral singing, words occasionally need careful 
listening.) The recording is very nearly the best yet done. 
Common-sense still suggests that the fuller singing in de 
Pearsall’s O who will o’er the downs so free ? should be recorded 
less close-up than the more intimate O hush thee, my babie 
(Scott and Sullivan), A vital fact for both conductors and 
recorders is that in much part-singing sopranos are kept by 
the composer absurdly low and ineffective. (A clear instance— 
in hymns, sopranos sing what is intended for the congregation ! 
—and we find Sir Walford Davies transposing hymns up, for 
recording, with fine effect.) Here, the soprano tessitura of the 
de Pearsall is well below that of the subdued Sullivan! But 
this is not one of de Pearsall’s best efforts. Is there one spark 
of real life in it? All that is wanting in these singers is a big- 
ness in their style ; they are very little short of both greatness 
and perfection, as far as these pieces go. 

There are four more Columbia records. On DB778 is All 
about me ; Poems for a child, by Drinkwater, set by Frederich 
Austin, who accompanies them for this record. They area 
very useful find, perhaps simpler, possibly less clever, than the 
Very Young songs, but more ingenuous, truer children’s 
songs, at any rate the music, though that is not without a few 
slight weaknesses. The singer, Jessie King, might develop 
into a valuable recruit to the thin ranks of mezzo-sopranos. 
All one can say from this record is that she has a good voice of 
true mezzo-soprano quality, and sings these songs simply 
and with charm. Her voice needs further training, especially 
above the middle, and her words (though after several tries I 
can follow them) need attention, but I think that is part of the 
general management of her voice. To sum up, an interesting 
singer, and a good record of direct interest for children and 
charm for grown-ups. 

Trevor Watkins is a typical tenor of this island, who has so 
far just failed to be very good indeed vocally. On DB766 he 
sings very effectively that modern drawing-room song Trees 
(Kilmer and Rasbach), and revives Marchéta (Scherzinger) 
(whom he calls Markeeta), in which the voice of the saxophone 
is heard. Dora Labbette (soprano) and Hubert Eisdell (tenor) 
sing Down the vale (Hadath and Moir) and Absent (Young- 
Glen and Metcalf) with all desirable rapture and an orchestra 
(DB771). The Honourable W. Brownlow (barytone) wastes 
his gifts on I did not know (Bingham and Trotére) and T'wo eyes 
of grey (McGeoch) (DB772). 

Leslie Walmsley, said by the label to be a medallist and 
prize-winner (what is the difference?), is the best of the boy 
sopranos this month in one way, and that the most important : 
he has the truest production. As a result, his diction is good 
(i.e., he pronounces his words as he means to), and we hear all 
the better for that his sweet and true voice. On Broadcast 818 
he sings Mother Machree (‘‘ Young-Olcott-Ball ”’ : I must leave 
you to sort that out) and The Blind Boy (Lee-Moore), with male 
quartet, “‘ organ and orchestra.”” H.M.V. B4089 (10in., 2s. 6d.) 
is one of the best records Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) has 
made for some time: Christ in Flanders (Ward and Stephens) 
and Ginchy Road (Edward), both with orchestra. On Picca- 
dilly 909 (10in., Is. Id.) Bernard Dudley (barytone) has 
recorded, with I think the full orchestral accompaniments, 
A jovial monk am I (from La Poupée, Bingham and Audran) 
and Ho Jolly Jenkin (the Friar’s Song, from Ivanhoe, Sturgis 
and Sullivan). For anyone who can still find this old double 
amusing, this is a real bargain. 

C. M. CraBrReEE. 





The best present to a friend overseas is a 
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BAND RECORDS 


There is always something exciting about a huge number of 
brass instrumentalists playing together. It is not that the 
volume seems very much more than that of an ordinary brass 
band of twenty-five, but rather that there is an increased 
mellowness and breadth of tone. There is also, of course, a 
subconscious realization and appreciation of the increased 
difficulties caused by the large numbers. A couple of Regal 
records made by the Grand Massed Brass Bands are excellent 
and almost as exciting as hearing the performers in the flesh. 
The bands include the St. Hilda Professional Band, Edmonton 
Silver Prize Band, G.C. and Met. Railway Silver Prize Band and 
Stoke Newington British Legion Band. Mr. James Oliver of the 
St. Hilda Band is in charge, and secures a much better 
unanimity of attack and release than is common in such per- 
formances. With Sword and Lance and Under the Double 
Eagle are, as is well known, two first-class marches, and the 
playing is remarkably neat and brisk. This record (MR500) 
is the better of the two. The rich roundness of tone in Deep 
Harmony and Rimington (MR527) is very effective, but the 
record savours somewhat of the cracking of a nut by means of a 
steam-hammer. 

Another Regal record (MR524) contains a couple of Salvation 
Army marches—The Conqueror and The Maple Leaf—played 
by the Salvation Army International Staff Band. This is a 
dull record. 

The Grenadier Guards Band plays a Medley of Songs of the 
Sea (Col. DB779) superbly. The songs includ2 Bay of Biscay, 
Farewell, you Spanish ladies, Admiral Benbow, Heave away, my 
Johnny, and other well-known Sailor songs of this ilk. The 
recording (Central Hall, Westminster) is splendid. 

March Medley, arranged by one Charlie, played by the 
Westminster Military Band and recorded by Decca on F2871, 
is not very interesting. 

W. A. C. 


+ + 


New Miniature Scores 

Eulenburg issues the Bach A minor concerto for four pianos, 
which the composer adapted from one by Vivaldi for four 
violins. . Those who care to compare the two will find the 
Vivaldi as No. 749 of this edition. The Bach is 759 (2s. 6d.). 
The comparison astonishes us. When the old man transcribed, 
he created anew. The only example I can think of which is 
even more remarkable in resource and dexterity is the triple 
concerto, for piano, flute and violin, which he made out of 
harpsichord and organ pieces of his own. To compare the 
result with the originals is a splendid lesson in re-creation, the 
re-thinking of ideas in terms of a new life. The other new 
score is Verdi’s Requiem (10s.), with a preface by Dr. Fritz 
Stein that one wishes longer. (The other score has a note by 
Arnold Schering: apparently Eulenburg has adopted this 
excellent annotational plan for all new scores.) There is an 
H.M.V. album of records (D1751-60: review, Oct. 1930, 
p. 228); and now anyone who cares to spend the price of 
another couple, or less, can really learn the work in the only 
way in which one can thoroughly learn any music—from the 
printed page. W. R. A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Microphone Technique 


Only two months ago I thought we had got Gracie Fields’ 
best record ever, and now her latest effort surpasses even 
Obadiah’s Mother. It is the simple story of the deserted village 
maiden, and I can think of no 
other artist who could have made 


Gracie Howard’s voice is well known to most of us and she 
sings Ive got “‘ it’ as well as it can be sung, but strikes a more 
plaintive note in One little quarrel (Broadcast Twelve 3161, 
ls. 6d.). Plaintive, too, is Elsie Carlisle in I was true and One 
more kiss, then good-night (Decca F2827, 1s. 6d.), but she adopts 
different methods for She jumped on her push bike (Filmophone 
440, ls. 6d.), a song which is as vulgar as the listener. cares 
to make it. Betty Bolton, who sang the same ditty a month 


or two ago, gives us two songs already made famous by Gracie, 
Fields, The mocking bird went Cuckoo and The party’s getting 
Amusing enough, 


rough (Imperial 2663, 1s, 3d.). 


Spring Cleaning 
But for real humour try Elsie and Doris Waters in Spring 
Cleaning (Parlo. R1169, 2s. 6d.), another vignette of the subur- 
ban housewife with that touch of genius that has made these 
artists so universally popular. On the reverse the London 
Editor is heard talking to the sisters about a verse they have 
written called Mrs. Christopher Stone. As charming a record 
as any I have come across this 
month, 





such a gem of English comedy 
out of He forgot to come back 
(H.M.V. B4101, 2s. 6d.). Honour 
snust also be given to the un- 
named trumpet player who con- 
tributes very largely to the 
suecess of the record with his 
muted mimicry of Gracie and 
her squire, and even the un- 
wanted child! I wonder if the 
hbacking— Home—is an uncon- 
scious piece of irony. 

Frances Day is an artist of 
quite different calibre who has 
started what may possibly lead to 
a new vogue, She sings popular 
songs and surrounds them with 
sufficient atmosphere in the 
shape of a few introductory 
words to make the song plausible. 
For instance, in By the Fireside 
(H.M.V. B4088. 2s. 6d.) she starts 
off by having tea with her boy 
friend, and in reply to his re- 
peated requests that she should 
eat a crumpet she bursts into 
song. Very charming, but she 
must be carcful not to sound 
over-careful about the enuncia- 
tion of her words. This, her 
second record, is not so successful 
as her first, because it does not 
disguise so well the thought and 
trouble that have gone to the 
making of it. 

Eve Becke, a newcomer to 


Groh, Parlo. E1166. 


B3995. 





A SELECTED LIST. 


Brahms Quartet, Col. LX 163-6. 
Chopin Concerto, Decca CA8011. 
Franck’s Redemption, Decca CA8042. 
Carmen Fantasia, Decca LY6000. 
National Chorus, Col. DX333. 

John Thorne, Imperial 2657. 

James McCafferty, Decca F2841. 
Wilhelm Kempff, Decéa CA8044-6. 
Gieseking, Col. DX337-8, 

Eidé Noréna, Parlo. RO20181. 


Sarobe, Decca DE7000. 

Gracie Fields, H.M.V. C2378 and B4101. 
Waters Sisters, Parlo. R1169. 

Wittrisch and Comedy Harmonists, H.M.V. 


Pavement Artists, Regal MR530. 
Chief Os-Ko-Mon, Parlo. R1158. 


Another amusing couple in a 
totally different way are Billy 
Caryll and Hilda Mundy in two 
more Scenes of Domestic Blisa 
(Broadcast Twelve 3168, Is. 6d.) 
in which Billy Caryll is again 
grossly drunk. 

No one can deny the skill with 
which Harry Hemsley imitates 
children, and it is a distinctly 
novel idea to present three of his 
dream children to us on a record 
which is well worth hearing ; he 
calls it Elsie, Johnnie and 
Winnie’s broadcast (Parlo. R1168, 
2s. 6d.). % 

The more I hear of Leonard 
Henry the more respect I have 
for him as a comedian of the front 
rank; you have only to com- 
pare his record of The bushes at 
the bottom of the garden (Sterno 
905, 1s. 3d.) with Randolph 
Sutton’s, issued last month. 
Sutton’s effort this month is Hullo 
Twins! and My bluebird’s back 
again (Imperial 2658, ls. 3d.). 
Leslie Holmes, too, improves 
with each new record, and 
although Perry Werry Winkle 
somehow misses the mark, he 
fully exploits the possibilities of 
Only me knows why (Regal 
MR538, ls. 6d.). Make a note 
of Winnie the worm whose story 
is told by one Reggie on Filmo- 


LONDON EDITOR. 








Decca, has made a record that 

only serves as @ promise of what 

is to come. The songs are One little quarrel and Concentratin’ 
(F2862, Is.6d.). The voice is clear, but at present quite soulless, 
and the charm of Miss Becke’s personality as a cabaret artistis 
not revealed in her voice. Probably this will come on further 
acquaintance with the microphone. 

Greta Keller has got the art of intimate recording almost to 
perfection, and I like her Speak to me of love, in French and 
English (F2813), and A faded summer love (F2843) as well as 
anything she has done ; but she must beware of going out of 
tune. Gertrude Lawrence makes a habit of this, and if it 
grates instead of fascinates, keep away from her latest record 
of Someday I'll find you, which is all dressed up in a red label 
and numbered Decca M400 (2s. 6d.). 


phone 428 (ls. 6d.); it may 
make you smile. 
Unfortunately, I have not yet been able to hear what sounds 
a good piece of foolery called Ain’t it grand to be blooming well 
dead pertormed by George Buck and the Roysterers on Winner 
5475 (1s. 6d.). 
Sandy Powell as a convict is a queer thought and his regrets 
on leaving jail make amusing listening on Broadcast 822 (1s.). 
Not since Alexander and Mose have we had comedians in 
the Two Black Crows tradition. Now two pairs turn up, 
Sam and Bill in The Licker Taster and You Lose (Parlo. R1155, 
2s. 6d.) and The Two Black Aces in Yea/ Mos’ Emfrantically 
and Ham and Eggs (Sterno 921, 1s. 3d.). I thought them both 
funny, but the appeal of this type of humour is as limited as 
that of the Four Marx Brothers. 
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For the love of Allah! 

Rasbach can never have dreamt in his wildest nightmares 
that his simple ballad Trees could be elaborated by modern 
dance bands into a “ concert arrangement ”’ to fill the whole of 
one gide of a 12in. disc. Yet Jack Payne and his Band have 
done it on Imperial Z118 (2s.) and The Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
also on Columbia DX345 (4s.). After that the orchestras seem 
to have come all over oriental ; the second side of DX345 is 
allied Allah’s Holiday ; Peter Biljo’s Balalaika Orchestra 
appear on the first Panachord twelve-inchers with a Fantasy 
on the Song of India (née Chant-Hindue) and a Dance Orientale 
(9002, 2s. 6d.) ; then there are Charles Prentice and his Orches- 
tra wandering in Ketelbey’s Mystic Land of Egypt (Col. DB767, 
2s. 6d.), and to finish up this sandy business is the Mayflower 
Orchestra in One Alone from “‘ The Desert Song.” It must be 
the drought ! 

Even De Groot can’t leave Trees alone and coupled 
with I want your heart he plays it with David Bor, piano, 
and Reginald Kilbey, ’cello, on H.M.V. B4099 (2s. 6d.). 

“How jolly to turn to the straightforward 
tuneful Welsh and Irish Medleys played by 
the New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. B4023, 
2s. 6d.). 

. Of the rest, Debroy Somers’ Band in 
Rhapsodiana (Col. DX336, 12in., 4s.), 
The Melotone Concert Orchestra in Dizxie- 
land Selection (Panachord 9001, 2s. 6d.), 
Victor Ricardo and his Orchestra in Dolls’ 
Games and Fairy Whispers (Decca F2780, 
ls. 6d.). The Orchestra Mascotte in Valse 
Brune and Les Millions d Arlequin (Parlo. 
R1160, 2s. 6d.), and the Celebrated 
Bohemia Orchestra in Valse Bleue and 
Jolly Brothers (Regal MR528, Is. 6d.) are 
all well played and good of their kind, 
but strangely unsatisfying. I found 
Benatzky’s [ll always be true played by 
Barnabas von Geczy’s Orchestra with vocal 
refrain in German (Parlo. R1152, 2s. 6d.) 
far more haunting and refreshing than 
any of them. 


The Three Trees 


Two of the above-mentioned T'rees are 
growing in Columbia shellac and are care- 
fully tended by Turner Layton (DB780, 2s... 6d.) and Trevor 
Watkins (DB766); the third receives even greater care from 
Roma Johnson, contralto, on Broadcast Twelve 3159 (Is. 6d.). 
Recording directors please note that at least one reviewer is 
now heartily sick of what he used to consider a charming ballad. 
(@ Harold Williams appears on two widely different discs this 
month. The first is an elaborate affair with a Male Quartette 
and Orchestra in which Ketelbey’s Sanctuary of the Heart and 
In a Persian Market are re-hashed to appeal to any gramophone 
owners who have not got either of these masterpieces of modern 
popular music (DX341, 12in., 4s.). In the second he is un- 
aided by a quartette and makes a much better record out of 
Fire in my heart and The thrill 1s gone (Col. DB781, 2s. 6d.). 

- Richard Crooks, the versatile, gives us this month My 
sunshine is you and Springtime reminds me of you, sung with 
his customary skill and aplomb on H.M.V. DA1258 (4s.). I 
continue to marvel at this singer’s amazing popularity when one 
considers that for the same price there is Tauber, this month a 
little less brilliant perhaps (RO20179), and for 2s. 6d. the 
charming Comedy Harmonists and Marcel Wittrisch in Dreaming 
of a fair night and Dreaming of your love (H.M.V. B3995). Of 
eourse Crooks sings in Irish-American as opposed to German. 
~ Welshmen are notoriously fine singers, and two Panachord 
records issued this month illustrate the fact more than 
adequately. They are of The Rhondda Valley Male. Quartet 
singing By the light of the silvery moon and Darling Nellie Gray 


CARL BRISSON 


(Panachord 25174, ls. 6d.) and The L'ewellyn Sacred Singers in 
The Winding Trail and Until the Dawn (25181). Both excel- 
lent. value for money. 


The English Temperament 

I wonder if English crooners are affected with reticence when 
recording some of the songs, mostly American, that they are 
given to sing; Americans like a good deal more of this senti- 
mentality than does the great English public and this is 
particularly noticeable this month in the heap of records now 
under review. Bing Crosby in Too Late and I’m sorry, dear 
(Brunswick 1270, 2s. 6d.), Russ Colombo in Blue of the night 
and Prisoner of love (H.M.V. B4079, 2s. 6d.) and Morton 
Downey in Just Friends and Save the last dance for me (Imperial 
2661, 1s. 3d.) all sing well with artistry and a true knowledge 
of their craft and seem to infuse a lot more into the trite songs 
than the equally artistic, but more reserved performances of 
Sam Browne in Vhe Whistling Waltz and Home (Radio 1601, 
1s.), Al Bowlly in A faded summer love and You didn’t know 
the music (Winner 5470, ls. 6d.) and 
Tom E. Lee in Save the last dance and All 
of Me (Sterno 918, ls. 3d.). Personally, 
I prefer the subtler methods of Georges 
Seversky in One little quarrel and a 
Russian song called Pray Kounak (Parlo. 
R1167, 2s. 6d.) ; one gets so tired of the 
obvious artificialities of these singers. 

Carl Brisson has made a charming 
record of an excerpt from ‘‘ The Merry 
Widow ”’ in which he talks in his petulant, 
complaining broken English which suits 
him so well in the part of Prince Danilo, 
and sings Maxims (F2820, Is. 6d.); I 
thought his own composition But not 
to-night uninspiring (F2821),. 

I wonder why we have been treated to 
another record of Marta sung by The 
Street Singer, this time coupled with Call 
me darling (Panachord 25179, Is. 6d.). 
His previous record of the same song 
(21543) was issued in February backed 
with Sweet and Lovely sung by Reis and 
Dunn; Marta seems identical, 

Joan and Betty Woodlake are a new 
pair on records, and though they give 
evidence of good vocal ability, they do not 
seem to have the right style to put across such numbers as 
Save the last dance for me and You try somebody else (Parlo. 
R1173, 2s. 6d.) ; this latter is popular with the duettists, being 
featured by Derickson and Brown (H.M.V. B4087, 2s. 6d.), 
who have made a distinct hit with variety patrons in this 
country, and by Peggy Cochrane and Patrick York (Broadcast 
Twelve 3158, ls. 6d.). The third member of That disbanded 
Certain Trio, William Walker, has now taken a new partner, 
Iris Ashley: they call themselves “entertainers ’’ and have 
an entertaining, if risgu’, song in It always takes two (Col. 
DB774, 2s. 6d.). 


Foot and Mouth Organs 

The. organists have slackened off this month. Reginald 
Foort, at the Regal Cinema, London, gives a jolly medley called 
Song Hits (1932) (Col. DB762, 2s. 6d.) ; Reginald New at the 
Beaufort Cinema Organ, Birmingham, assisted by a vocalist, 
does the same sort of thing on Broadcast 825 (1s.), while 
Reginald Dixon makes one record of I’ll always be true and A 
faded summer love (Sterno 912, 1s. 3d.) and then lets his organ 
show what it really can do in a full-blasted arrangement called 
Classica, in which we are introduced to such favourites as 
The Toreador Song and Liszt’s (famous) Hungarian Rhapsody 
(Sterno 913). Alex Taylor completes the quota with A Cuban 
Love Song, with vocalist, and Home (Decca F2829, ls. 6d.). 
The latter title is chosen by Len Fillis to couple with One litile 
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quarrel played on his Hawaiian guitar (Decca F2861). 
artist’s records are always pleasing. 

There is only one piano record in my box this month, and 
that is by Billy Mayerl who plays a Selection from ‘‘ Helen ”’ 
and Have you forgotten? (Col. DB777, 2s. 6d.). Brilliant, but 
cold. Yet another record by Eddie Peabody playing banjo, 
mando-’cello and mandoline affected me in much the same way 
(Col. DB769, 2s. 6d.); the titles are Londonderry Air and 
Melody in F. 

Delicately played are the Gavotte from Thomas’s “‘ Mignon ”’ 
and Kreisler’s Liebesfreud as violin solos by Karl Sigmund on 
Panachord 25176 (ls. 6d.). 

Delicate and Teddy Brown do not go quite well together, 
hut his reeord of The Skater’s Waltz is as nearly delicate as a 
xvlophone can be. Raymond Overture on the reverse is more 
robust (Imperial 2655, 1s. 3d.). 

Eddie Bowers gets some amazingly good effects with his 
mouth organ in Here comes the band (Regal MR533, Is. 6d.). A 
first-rate novelty record. 


This 


The Filmophone Wurlitzer 


A handful of Filmophone records of the Wurlitzer organ in 
the new studios played by various well-known exponents will 
delight their admirers. My personal preference is for the light 
touch of Edward O’Henry in Live, laugh and love and By the 
fireside (455), Rhapsody in Love and All of Me (456) : but others 
will hasten to secure the four records (444, 445, 453, 454) by 
0. D. Smart, which have vocal refrains and popular titles, or 
Franklyn Grey singing The Lost Chord and Abide with Me very 
well, accompanied by Sandy McPherson (446). Florence de 
Jong (451, 452) and Ena Baga (449, 450) choose Ketelbey and 
other suitable classics of the cinema ; and it will be generally 
agreed that these first studio-records of a Wurlitzer are highly 
successful and at 1s. 6d. each good value indeed. 


Accorde(t)onists 


Accordeon bands are getting more numerous. The best of 
the bunch this month is Daisy Bell and Are we to part like this ? 
played by The Britannica Accordion Band (Decca F2860, ls. 6d.); 
but, in different style, Roma’s Accordion Band in The Whistling 
Waltz and Mona Lisa (Imperial 2653, 1s. 3d.) is good. T liked, 
too, The Echo Waltz played by the Simili Accordeon Band 
(Sterno 914, Ils. 3d.). Another accordeon band on Sterno, 
Cambrano’s, plays a lively tune called Javanette (904) which is 
also played by a Tzigane Accordion Ensemble on Filmophone 
424 (1s. 6d.). 

Middleton and Dawson are still my favourites in this field, 
and their Talkie Film Favourites is great fun (Broadcast 
820, Is.). 

Save the last dance for me and The Blue of the night are two 
melancholy tunes which are particularly suited to the guitarists’ 
requirement and the former is played by both Roy Smeck and 


his Vita Trio (Imperial 2656, 1s. 3d.) and by Frank Ferara’s 
Trio (Panachord 25175, ls. 6d.) who couples it with the latter, 
which is also played by Palakiko and Paaluhi on Brunswick 
1269 (2s. 6d.). Speak to me of love crops up again on Broadcast 
Twelve 3160 (ls. 6d.) played by Ferrachini’s Hawaiian Band, 
and on Regal MR534 (ls. 6d.) played by Troise and the 
Mandoliners. One other charming record by an Hawaiian Band 
is of Delilah, that early Horatio Nicholls number, and Fibich’s 


Poéme. The band is Gino Bordin and his Hawaiians (Parlo. 
R1161, 2s. 6d.). 


Yodellers 


The Continental Novelty Orchestra couples its usual ‘‘ novelty”’ 
noises with yodelling to good effect in Alpine Valse and The 
Wedding in Dingle Dell (Regal MR529). From the same list 
we get Harry Torrani in Hear the Yodeller and The Cuckoo 
Yodel (MR531). 

George Van Dusen in The Yodelling Chinaman and Yodelling 
Joe, the Milkman is on Broadcast 823 (1s.). These are both 
in the Continental style. In the American style there is 
Frank Marvin in Blue Yodel No. 9 and T.B. Blues (Panachord 
25104, Is. 6d.). This leads us to the prison songs— T'wenty-one 
years is one of the most popular, featured this month by Miller 
and Burnett (Parlo. R1154, 2s. 6d.), In the Jail-house now sung— 
a rather misleading verb—by Ben Malone on Decca F2826 
(1s. 6d.), and a second edition of Eleven more months and ten 
more days by The Colt Brothers (Panachord 25166, ls. 6d.). 
That’s enough of that. 

One record puzzles me ; I am not sure whether I am meant 
to take it seriously or whether it is a grand joke. It is called 
She’s more to be pitied than censured and ’ Tis sweet to be remem- 
bered and is performed by Bob Lester and Bud Green (Pana- 
chord 25182). As a joke it’s grand! 


Selections 


There are not many selections this month. A competent 
Vocal Gems by a Light Opera Company on H.M.V. C2359 
(12in., 4s.) is the only record of the tunes from ‘* Helen.” 
** Good-night, Vienna ”’ is on its way and will probably be on 
view to London film-goers by the time you get your April 
GRAMOPHONE, so that you will like to know how the music 
sounds, and will welcome a Vocal Selection by Olive Groves and 
Webster Booth on Decca K644 (12in., 2s. 6d.). On Decca 
K645 are the first two parts of John Watt's Songs of the Shows, 
sung by Olive Groves, Elsie Carlisle, Max Winn and Al Bowlly. 
Listeners will know what to expect. This first record is of 
songs from musical films with spoken explanatory introduction. 
A jolly record is Panachord 25155, Songs of the Army by 
Some of the Lads (1s. 6d.) ; for the broadminded only. For the 
same tastes is Broadcast 824 (ls.) which contains Songs made 
famous by Clarice Mayne, Violet Loraine and George Robey. 


THE SONG HITS FROM LONDON’S LATEST AND GREATEST SHOW 


“THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE” 


(By OTTO HARBACH and JEROME KERN) 


TRY TO FORGET 
THE NIGHT WAS MADE FOR LOVE 


ONE MOMENT ALONE 


SHE DIDN’T SAY YES 
A NEW LOVE IS OLD 





CHAPPELL & CO. LTD. 


50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
New York and Sydney 
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Songs of All Nations 

The first two records from the new Parlophone “ Music of 
All Nations Series ” augur well for the tired seeker after some- 
thing different. I thought Chief Os-Ko-Mon, North American 
Indian, in a War Song, Funeral Song and Sun Dance (R1158, 
2s. 6d.) both interesting and entertaining, while the Blas 
Orchester playing a selection of German dance music called 
Rheinlander was really stirring. 

Another interesting record is Columbia DB765 (2s. 6d.), 
which is of three songs, sung in Gaelic by James C. MacPhee, 
one of which, The Song of Home, is the song of the newly 
formed Scottish Watch, a youth movement to create interest in 
the history of the Scottish nation. 

Billie Richardson’s two West-country songs Her showed oi 
the way and Out comes mother and me (Regal MR532, Is. 6d.) 
were disappointing, but two gems by the same company are 
A Theatre Queue Concert (MR526), in which a typical theatre 
queue are entertained by all the queer gang of pavement 
artists so well known to Londoners, and the said Pavement 
Artists in jolly choruses of old songs (MR530). 


Late Arrivals 


Again this month there are some late H.M.V.s which must 
be mentioned, as they are of topical interest and may have lost 
some of their flavour by next month. 

Firstly there is Gracie Fields’ own Medley, in which she sings, 
at the request of what is evidently a North-country audience, 
her most famous songs—six of them for 4s. (C2378). This 
shows Gracie in all her moods, sad, mocking and gay, and it 
would be criminal negligence for any admirer of hers to miss 
such a bargain. 

Then there is Frank Crumit in Taught me how to play the 
second fiddle, which has the added amusement of a novelty 
accompaniment, and I’m a specialist, which I imagine is too 
much of the American brand of humour for most of us to 
appreciate (B4102, 2s. 6d.). Derickson and Brown, American 
duettists, in Just Friends and Was that the human thing to do’ 
(B4106). Poor fellows, left. flat on both sides of the record. 
Can you imagine it? 

Jesse Crawford, still to my mind the best of all cinema- 
organists, plays Call me darling and Carolina’s callin’ me with 
equal charm (B4100), and to complete the group there is 
Winnie Melville, without her better half, but good enough, in 
Sleep On from “ Helen” and My Man; Derek Oldham, I 
suppose, was too busy getting that high note in Song of Songs 
(B4091) to heed her. 

Three 12in. Deceas arrived too late for normal review. In 
the first of them The Rhythm Maniacs make whoopee with the 
more famous melodies of Johann Strauss (K646, 2s. 6d.) ; 
Orlando and his Orchestra play an uninteresting Selection 
from Lehar’s “‘ Land of Smiles”’ on K647 and a brighter 
** Desert Song ”’ Selection on K648. 

PEPPERING. 


+ + 


A SIBELIUS SOCIETY 


The Editor's instinct for what our readers really want has 
again bcen justified, for the response to the suggestion of a 
Sibelius Society has been gratifying and enthusiastic. I may 
not reveal now a curious coincidence which proves how much 
this composer is “‘ in the air” at present, but I shall write of it 
next month. 

Meanwhile, I shall be glad to hear from other readers who 
have not yet registered their desire for a Sibelius Society 
(on the lines of the successful Hugo Wolf Society). Membership 
would be 30s. a year. 

Fatra Compron MACKENZIE, 


AMERICANA 


Shake-ups, contract shifts, and rumours are keeping the 
American phonograph industry in a state of turmoil scarcely 
less chaotic than that of the film world. Mr. W. C. Fuhri, 
long general manager of the Columbia Phonograph Company, 
has resigned, and the continued policy of retrenchment has led 
to many curtailments of Columbia’s force. With the con- 
summation of the merger with Majestic it is expected that 
Columbia will discontinue its many branch offices and 
merchandise through jobbers. Meanwhile, Columbia has 
developed a new process disc claimed to show great improve- 
ments over present types. The playing surface is transparent, 
showing a blue coloured base (shades of the old Edison ‘ blue 
amberols ”’ !), and the labels are waxed below the transparent 
surface, making them indelible. The new process disc will be 
ready for marketing around April Ist, but it will be available 
for broadcast ‘electrical transcriptions’? only, since the 
studios feel that the record-buying public is not now in the mood 
to pay extra for improved discs, and the cost of stamping them 
is about one-third higher. 


New Recordings 

A new Stokowski series of long-playing recordings is soon 
to be released, but as yet no information is available on the 
selections. Meanwhile, the long-playing repertory is aug- 
mented, by a very competent abridged version of The Mikado, 
recorded on two doubled-sided ten-inch (long-playing) discs 
by the Civic Light Opera Company, fresh from its successful 
Gilbert and Sullivan series in New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and other cities. The conductor is Lewis Kroll; the featured 
singers, Hitzi Koyke—a Japanese prima donna, Frank Moulan, 
Vera Ross, Ethel Clark, and Howard Marsh. The new release 
in the single-sided ten-inch series (85 cents) is a Duke Ellington 
triptych : Mood Indigo, Hot and bothered, Creole love call, all 
played in new arrangements. 


Melba—1904 and 1926 

The heartening response given to the International Record 
Collectors’ Club issue (songs by Geraldine Farrar) has led to a 
prompt second release, a coupling of two Melba re-pressings, 
originally recorded in 1904 and 1926: ‘Caro nome” from 
Rigoletto (No. 72 in the Rotherme! list), and the ‘‘ Willow Song ”’ 
from Otello (No. 64—electrically recorded). The new disc 
(I.R.C.C. No. 2) will sell for $2.50 in the U.S.A.; British col- 
lectors may obtain it through the Gramophone Company, Ltd. 
The Rigoletto aria is one of the best of Melba’s early recordings 
and has long been withdrawn, obtainable only on special order. 
Its issue together with the electrical recording from Melba’s 
Farewell Concert, June 8th, 1926, affords an invaluable com- 
parison of voice and recording at the beginning and end of 
Melba’s phonographic career. 


Miscellany 

John Philip Sousa, bandmaster and march composer supreme, 
died of a heart attack on March 6th. One of the most inde- 
fatigable of musicians, he died as he would have wished, in 
harness, a few hours after a banquet in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
where he had appeared as speaker and guest conductor of a 
local band. . . . Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the first of a 
series of concerts of the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
on March 6th, playing the third symphonies of Boccherini and 
Brahms, and Strauss’ Don Quixote. ... John Alden Car- 
penter’s A Song of Faith, for chorus and orchestra, written 
for the Washington bi-centennial celebration, has been given 
several performances by leading American orchestras. There 
is little likelihood of its being recorded. . . . Koussevitzky is 
to give the first performance of Sibelius’ recently completed 
eighth symphony late this spring or early in the fall. 


R. D. DARRELL. 
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EDGAR JACKSON 


Henry Hall and the B.B.C.’s 
New Dance Band 


General disappointment the result of 
Savoy Hill’s unwarranted enthusiasm 


shape of Henry Hall’s new B.B.C. Dance 

Band turned out to be little more 
exciting than the mild report of a penny 
pop-gun. 

Jack Payne’s successor is just pretty- 
pretty, and, once the novelty has worn off, 
unless he changes his tactics is likely to mean 
precisely—nothing ; excepting perhaps to a 
few old ladies nodding over their knitting in 
Little Wuddlecombe. 

To be quite candid, I’m afraid this 
is exactly what many of us had feared. 
Although we were doing our best to keep an 
open mind, Henry Hall’s boloney about 
melody, tunes, not following in others’ foot- 
steps, etc., was an all too clear indication of 
a personality unappreciative of, and so 
uninspired by, the real spirit of dance rhythm, 
and in case you are saying that it is easy to 
be wise after the event may I refer you to 
page 391 of THE GRAMOPHONE issued 
February Ist last. 

For its debut on March 15th the band 
was not broadcast any too well and sounded 
somewhat ill-balanced. On the following 
Thursday the ensemble was much fuller, 
warmer, and altogether more precise and 
better blended. As, so I am informed, the 
first broadcast was from the new B.B.C. 
Studio in Portland Place, and the Thursday 
one from Savoy Hill, this would seem to 
tell its own story. It also opens up the 
question: What is happening at Portland 
Place, the transfer to which from Savoy Hill 
is now some months overdue? But this is 
a subject into which I flatly refuse to be 
drawn—yet. 


Tihs B.B.C.’s promised big bang in the 


Pros and Cons 

As far as an unimaginative “ melody” 
dance band can excite interest there are 
things to be said for and against the com- 
bination. Frank Wilson, the trumpet, who 
is an old stager and was for some months 
with Jack Payne, is one of the things definitely 
for. Burton Gillis, the seven-foot (or is it 
miles by now ?) lst saxophone, is also very 
pleasing. Bill Mulraney, the trombone, is so 
far disappointing. A fine instrumentalist 
with oa ideas and style, I have as yet heard 


nothing from him worth a comment, and the 
microphone does not seem to take his beauti- 
ful, but freak, tone kindly. 

The tone of the much-heralded 16-year- 
old oboe player is nearly as good as reputed, 
but he will be more use in a dance band when 
he knows how to play rhythmically. 

Another of the band’s plus points is the 
restraint in its arrangements. After Jack 
Payne’s overdone introductions, modulations 
and codas and general over-orchestration, 
Henry Hall’s straightforward simplicity is 
very pleasing, and it is at least a welcome 
change to hear a complete chorus not broken 
up by first a few bars by the brass, then some 
by the saxophones, next some by wheel- 
barrows, succeeded by a burst from a bass 
cucumber or something equally incongruous, 

Val Rosing, the vocalist, is also an improve- 


ment on any singing I ever heard from Jack 
Payne’s band, but he is to me one of life’s 
disappointments. Some three years ago, 
when, as an amateur, he would come into a 
little club off Charing Cross Road and sing 
with the little three-piece band there, he was 
showing great promise, so much so that I 
induced H.M.V. to give him a test with a 
view to suggesting him for Jack Hylton’s 
band, of which I was then manager. Then 
Val got the idea into his head that he would 
like to have his voice trained. A very 
laudable ambition, but . . . Well, you hear 
the result. It is what always happens when 
those with a sense of rhythm place themselves 
in the hands of “ legitimate’ teachers. 
They get every bit of style and spirit knocked 
out of them. What is Val to-day? Just 
another bread-and-milk crooner. 

But for that matter what is the whole 
concern? Just another dance band—like an 
egg without salt, let alone pepper. There 
may be a bit of sugar, but sugar is merely 
sickly with eggs. 

Of course, there is always the chance that 
the combination may blossom out, and it is 


—_————@— —__. 


BEST OF THE MONTH 


DANCE BANDS. 


Blues in my heart by Ray Noble and His 
New Mayfair Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6147). 

Goodnight, little girl by Ray Noble and His 
New Mayfair Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6146). 

Goopy Geer by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6143). 

I’ll whistle under your window (Waltz) by 
Ambrose and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6145). 

In the Bushes at the bottom of the Garden 
by Ray Noble and His New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. B6154). 

It’s the darndest thing and Singin’ the Blues 
by Red Nichols and His Orchestra 
(Brunswick 1275). 

Kickin’ the gong around and Minnie the 
Moucher by Roy Fox and His Orchestra 
(Decca F2834). 

Kiss by Kiss by Roy Fox and His Orchestra 
(Decca F2867). 

My Gi.l don’t love me any more by Ray 
Noble and His New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6157). 


VOCAL. 


Dinah by Bing Crosby and The Mills 
Brothers (Bruns. 1271). 

I thank you, Mr. Moon and Nothing could be 
sweeter than you by The Boswell Sisters 
(Bruns. 1272). 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Some Rhythm (Piano Duet) by Fred Elizalde 
and Partner (Decca F2855). 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 


Black Jazz and Maniac’s Ball by The Casa 
Loma Orchestra (Bruns. 1279). 

Chinatown, my Chinatown by Louis Arm- 
strong and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1159). 

Get Cannibal by Red Nichols and His Five 
Pennies (Bruns. 1281). 

I Heard by Don Redman’s Orch, (Bruns. 1280). 

You rascal, you by Connie’s Inn Orchestra 
(Bruns. 1281). 


BLUE RHYTHM RECORDS, 


One Hour by The Mound City Blue Blowers 
(H.M.V. B6150). 
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a pity that we have all been forced to rush 
into criticism. Dance bands cannot be 
produced in a minute, particularly in these 
days when most of the best musicians are 
in good jobs, which—as Mr. Hall has good 
reason to know—they do not want to leave, 
and it would have been fairer to have waited 
a few weeks; but the fault is the B.B.C.’s. 
Instead of keeping quiet, they shouted that 
they’d discovered, and promised to give us, 
the earth. 

Read, for instance, page 633 of the Radio 
Times of March 11th, and you will find the 
culmination of all the fulsome bally-hoo 
which had been spread around about poor 
wretched Henry and the harmless, if not 
exactly sensational, lads he has got together 
to help him with about the most difficult job 
ever offered dance musicians. 


A Panacea that was’nt 

The article is over the name of one 
Laurence D. Gilliam. 

Now Mr. Gilliam may or may not know 
all about the construction and working of this 
intricate contrivance, the dance band, or how 
extremely complicated is the successful 
exploitation of the article it produces, but 
there would have been more than a deal of 
hoss-sense in what he has written were it not 
for the fact that, having brought to light all 
the ills, big and small, trom which broadcast 
(and most other) dance music all too obviously 
suffers, he implies in every line that in Henry 
Hall has, at last, been found the perfect and 
complete cure for all of them. 

For one thing, he says that the music 
played is nothing, the manner of performance 
everything. There never was a_ truer 
statement, but the seemingly intended 
inference, that Henry Hall would make 
silken purses out of sows’ ears by the way he 
played the popular songs which do duty 
as dance tunes, did not, unfortunately, 
materialise. 

About the only statement made by Mr. 
Gilliam which really applies to Mr. Hall is 
that Mr. Hall has not forgotten the years in 
which he studied at the Trinity College of 
Music. Doubtless this was meant to enhance 
Mr. Hall’s prestige, and so it would have if 
Mr. Gilliam had been able to add that Mr. 
Hall would use these teachings in conjunction 
with a few additional things, not in the 
curriculum of this august college, but equally 
necessary to know to produce inspiring and 
modern dance music. 


Recording on Columbia 

The band is recording for Columbia, and 
four titles have already been released— 
Songs that are old live for ever (v) and The 
blue of the night (waltz) (v) (CB430) and, on 
CB431, Gettin’ Sentimental (v) and By the 
Sycamore Tree (v). All seem to be as 
broadcast. 

Although made of nothing when you 
analyse it, Gettin’? Sentimental is the most 
attractive of the four. A good melody, it is 
neatly. played and wends its tuneful way 
smoothly and without unnecessary side- 
tracking. Frank Wilson plays a good trum- 
pet solo in the first chorus. It stands out 
well against the accompanying background 
and makes a nice dash of colour. Somebody 
said they thought it was rather too close up. 
I do not. 





v—Vocal refrain. 


Amer.—Am_rican artists recorded in America. 


All are fox-trots except where othérwise stated. 


Jack Payne on Imperial 

The other big bang of the month—and this 
one has come off with all the promiséd 
reverberation—is the début of Jack Payne 
and His (late B.B.C.) Orchestra on the Is. 3d. 
Imperial records. 

Apparently Imperial think this of even 
more importance than the Empire itself, for 
they have removed the crown from their 
labels, and in its place there is a picture and 
the signature of Mr. Payne. Well, well, what 
it is to be famous. 

There are four titles. On 2665 the band 
plays Now that you've gone (v) and Blues 
in my heart (v) and on 2666 An evening in 
Caroline and By the Sycamore Tree (v). 

All the vocal refrains are as weak as ever, 
but the band has without doubt improved 
greatly in the last few months, and, while the 
records do not differ essentially from the sort 
of thing Jack Payne had been recording for 
Columbia and broadcasting (excepting per- 
haps for less elaborate and consequently much 
more pleasing orchestrations), they are all 
good. 

The recording is quite satisfactory. 
Technically, it may not be quite so good as 
Columbia’s, but it suits the band. ‘The per- 
spective is better, and if the ensemble is 
thinned down it only makes passages too 
fully orchestrated sound less ornate. 


No words big enough 


Ray Noble and His New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra—just a minute while [ look up a 
few adjectives. Dash it, there aren’t any 
strong enough. Well, multiply wonderful 
by 18,478,690, and you get half an idea of 
how absolutely great practically all their 
latest records are. 

There are two comedy stunts, and if they 
don’t send you into ecstasies, nothing will. 

My girl don’t love me (v) (H.M.V. B6157) 
opens up with peals of bells and a very 
majestic version of the Wedding March. 
It’s only when someone vulgariy shouts 
“ stow it ” that you realise it wasn’t serious. 
Then things happen. The lyric of this song 
has some really humorous ideas and lines, 
and between choruses sung by those clever 
artists, Eddie and Rex, is a mass of crazy stuff 
played as only artists could play it. Some- 
body plays hot pizzicato fiddie—(and how !), 
there is a trumpet solo which might have 
come out of any good hot record, the Mills 
Brothers would be the first to congratulate 
the caricature of their stutt (bass and ali), and 
the last chorus ought definitely to be in a 
hot record. The whole thing is taken at a 
breakneck pace but never gets rough or 
vagged and such rhythm ought not to be 
allowed in comedy records. 

In the bushes at the bottom of the garden (v) 
(H.M.V. B6154) starts off with a skit on the 
B.B.C. talks on gardening and the only 
thing better than the patter is the way it is 
put over. Eventually the professor gets 
cut off for saying that Dorothy Perkins 
should be taken in hand and all top dressing 
removed, and the announcer (what a dream 
of a skit on these ascetic gentlemen of 
Savoy Hill) tells us we shall hear instead, 
King Senna and His Pods—that one alone 
seems worth the money! Then we get the 
song. Perhaps not quite such a witty one 
as My girl don’t love me, but nevertheless 
good. There is a riotous take-off of a street- 
corner trumpet ‘player, and -the- record 
finishes off with some ridiculous stuff by the 
band, just before which there is another good 


joke about the man who thought anno 
domini was latin for all things that creep on 
ou. 

Coming to more serious material, Kay 
Noble’s interpretation of Blues in my heart 
(v) (H.M.V. B6147) is not only original and 
melodious, but has quite astonishing atmo- 
sphere. So has the backing, Jt’s great to be 
in love (v). Sweetheart in my dreams (v) 
(H.M.V. B6145) is a delightful sweet melody 
record. Full of beauty and colour, there is 
not a bar in it which fails to interest, and the 
same may be said of the slower With love 
in my heart (v) (H.M.V. B6157). 


The man for the B.B.C. 


Ever original, Ray Noble takes the now 
well-known Goodnight, little girl (v) (H.M.V. 
B6145) at the (for a “sweet” melody) 
incredible speed of over 60 bars a minute. 
But does it lose its sweetness. Not a bit of 
it, it is all the more melodious—due of course 
to orchestration and the lovely playing of the 
band. This is a completely new idea for 
““melody ” tunes which I cannot imagine 
anyone else would have dared to attempt, 
but Ray is nothing if not courageous and 
has scored another outstanding success. 

The band’s playing is superb. 

To-day Ray Noble’s imagination is only 
exceeded by the brilliant manner in which he 
puts his ideas into practice. A master of 
orchestration, he has the knack of presenting 
every number as it should be presented, but 
unhampered by what are considered to be 
the fashions of the moment. 

Here is the man who ought to have been 
given the B.B.C. job. 


Roy Fox returns 


To-night, April Ist, The Monseigneur 
Restaurant will be en féte to celebrate the 
return of Roy Fox. 

Few of the general public know it, but he 
has been in Switzerland ever since last 
October recovering from a very serious 
illness. 

As soon as he became convalescent Roy 
did what he could to look after the band from 
his snow surrounded sanatorium. He not 
only listened-in whenever the boys broadcast, 
but listened-in to all the other bands to see 
how they compared. Almost daily he would 
telephone and give helpful criticism and 
advice. But the onus of directing the band 
has really fallen on the shoulders of Lew 
Stone, its pianist and arranger, and it says 
much for Lew that the band has never ceased 
to improve, and to-day it is considered second 
to none in London. 

In fact, everyone is to be complimented for 
having played the game in a manner un- 
happily all too seldom found inthe conduct of 
dance band business. Roy offered to resign, 
but the Monseigneur people wouldn’t hear 
of it, and have paid him his salary all the 
while he has been away. That alone is a 
fine example of loyalty, but it is quite equalled 
by the loyalty of the band. The boys have 
not only stuck together, but have worked to 
get to the top—not only for their own gain, 
but for love of their absent conductor, and 
they have watched his interests in every- 
thing they have done. Of the money they 
received for their film work, and it has been 
considerable, Roy has received his full share, 
although he never set foot in the studio. 

Now Roy is back again, and I add my 
congratulations to the many he will receive 
on his complete recovery, and which will also 
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be accorded to his fine band and the white 
men who employ them. 

Their records this month—and everyone 
is a peach of its kind, are :— 

Kiss by Kiss (v) played with a lovely 
lilt and conspicuous for Al Bowlly’s 
delightful vocal refrain, backed with 
Good-night, Moon, a slow melody put over 
with sympathy and finesse (Decca F2867) : 

My sweet Virginia (v), which opens with 
an attractive trumpet solo by Nat Gonnella 
and keeps a fine dance rhythm throughout, 
coupled with If I have to go on without you 
(v), another example of how to make a 
melody interesting and rhythmical, and 
yet keeps it sweet (Decca F'2866) : 

Concentratin’ on you (v), a rhythmical 
record, but not quite as gripping as the 
others, on the reverse of which is a most 
refreshing version of the rhythmic novelty 

Corrine Corrina (v) with vocal refrain by 

Nat Gonnella (Decca F2839) : 

Minnie the Moucher (v) and Kickin’ the 
gong around (v), those two crazy songs, put 
over deliciously. The vocal choruses in 
the former are respectively by Al Bowlly, 
Bill Harty and Lew Stone, that in the 
latter by Nat Gonnella, Al Bowlly being 
responsible for the skit on Chinese dialect 
which just makes the performance. 

All the arrangements are good, and in 
addition to a sense of rhythm unequalled by 
any other in the country, the band manages 
to get almost as much personality into its 
records as there isin its actual performances. 
If the outfit has a fault, it is that there is too 
much drums ; in fact it is Bill Harty accom- 
panied by Roy Fox’s band, but—and this is 
what saves it—Bill is not only so rhythmical, 
but such an interesting artist, that only rarely 
does one realise his over prominence. 


Ambrose at his best— 


Ambrose and His Orchestra are likely to 
have a huge seller in Goopy Geer (v) arranged 
by Ronnie Munro (H.M.V. B6143). Goopy 
Geer is a gentleman who plays piano by ear. 
Most of the record is, of course, piano solo, 
and Bert Read gives a lively display which 
should be effective anywhere at anytime. 
‘ Production ” dialogue at the start aptly 
explains the general idea. Sam Brown asks 
Ambrose what he thinks of the music and 
Ambrose growls lousy—well, not in that word, 
but in that tone of voice. Sam says Oh, but 
that’s Goopy, and goes on to tell you all about 
Mr. Geer in song. If you think this is the 
first time Ambrose’s voice has been heard on 
a record you’re wrong: he took the part of 
tie sweet young thing in Now’s the time to fall 
in love (H.M.V. B6140). 

Another good one is Was that the human 
thing to do? (v) arr. Munro (H.M.V. B6158). 
Here is a bright, rhythmical dance record with 
heaps of jam on the bread. 

‘There are also three good waltzes: Sleep 
On (v) (H.M.V. B6142), When the rest of the 
crowd goes home (v) (H.M.V. B6151), which 
starts off with the words “‘ Take your partners 
for the last dance ” and thus should be very 
u3zeful in halls where they dance to a gramo- 
phone, and I’ll whistle under your window, in 
which Sam Brown’s little talk to the nightin- 
gale is a pretty idea. 


—and not so good 


Now we come to the sad part of it all. 

The rest of Ambrose’s records are all 
merely mediocre. 

Lately the band has not been conspicuous 


for the modernity of its rhythm. The days 
of plain after-beats have passed, but Ambrose, 
unfortunately, does not seem to have noticed 
it. But this wouldn’t matter so much if 
there weren’t other faults. 

Bert Read’s arrangement of Can’t we talk 
it over (v) (H.M.V. B6158) is pretty poor. 
Among other things it is too broken up. The 
tune is killed by continual changes of colour, 
badly introduced and quite unnecessary, and 
the whole thing is dirgy. 

Kiss by Kiss (v) would not be too bad in 
spite of Stan Bowshers rather uninspired 
score, but sounds dead—as though the band 
did not care what it was all about, and 
didn’t want to be bothered. 


Weak arrangements 

Munro’s arrangement of Minnie the 
Moucher (v) (H.M.V. B6159) is laboured and 
means nothing, and in general atmosphere 
and style the record is not in the same street 
as Roy Fox’s. The skit on Chink (that’s 
Hebrew for Scotch) patter is amateurish. 

The introduction in Munro’s arrangement 
of Now that you've gone is almost brilliant, 
but the rest of it is as usual too broken up, 
and bad, apart from that. Again the whole 
thing sounds as though the band were 
dreaming, and you can’t play rhythm when 
you’re asleep. 

Trees (v) (H.M.V. B6142) is most pleasing 
to listen to, but has no rhythm. 

Sid Phillips’s score of You rascal, you (v) 
(H.M.V. B6145) is a joke compared with 
Fletcher Henderson’s, and the record as a 
whole wouldn’t even be a credit to Henry 
Hall, in spite of Joe Crossman’s clever vocal 
chorus. 

Open up dem Pearly Gates (v) (H.M.V. 
B6143) is none too well conceived and might 
have been played by any old band. 

I agree that much of the effect of deadness 
is the fault of the recording. That new 
H.M.V. studio is probably proving a bit 
difficult. But you can’t blame recording for 
old-fashioned rhythm, weak arrangements, 
or all round lack of suitable, let alone 
interesting presentation. 

Bert, you’re off colour. What you need is 
a change and I’m not surprised. One can’t 
keep up your standard without getting stale. 
What about a week-end in Paris together. I 
promise not to tell the wife. 


The Perfect Record? 


Only the arrangements (probably by Glen 
Miller) of Singin’ the blues (v) and It’s the 
darndest thing (v) can be said to be better 
than the performance Red Nichols and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) give of them on Bruns. 
1275. It is perhaps not going too far to say 
that each comes as near to being the perfect 
commercial dance record as I have heard. 

Singin’ the blues should not be confused 
with the number of that name, of which 
Trumbauer gave his classic performance on 
Parlophone some years ago. Both this tune 
and the backing are by Dorothy Fields and 
Jimmy McHugh, from the current New York 
musical production ‘ Singin’ the Blues.” 

The band, which is a recording combina- 
tion, consisted of ‘* Red’’ Nichols, Ruby 
Weinstein and Charlie Teagarden (trumpets), 
Glen Miller and George Still (trombones), 
Bennie Goodman, Sid Stoneburn and Larry 
Binyon (saxophones and clarinets, Binyon 
doubling also flute), Ed. Bergman and Ed. 
Solinsky (violins), Fulton McGrath (piano), 
Gene Kruppa (drums) and Art Miller (bass). 


Sarony again with Hylton 

Jack Hylton and His Orchestra’s broad- 
casts at the beginning of last month are 
ancient history now, but I would like, 
nevertheless, to take this first opportunity of 
congratulating them on their excellent 
programmes. I am sorry J cannot also 
congratulate the B.B.C. on the way they 
put them over. The acoustics were shock- 
ing the first night, and far from perfect the 
second, Even so, the band was worth well 
hearing, and it is to be hoped that it will 
svon be on the air again. 

Jack Hylton’s most popular disc this month 
will probably be Decca F2878. It consists 
of Goopy Geer (v)—in which the piano is not 
featured so prominently as in the Ambrose 
version, but Billy Munn still gets plenty of 
opportunity, and for once seems to do as he 
likes—and Ever since I kissed her on the 
Volga (v) (apparently the river of that name) 
—a bright rendering of a good comedy 
Russian number. 

Down by the Sycamore Tree (v) (F2845) and 
Sweetheart in my dreams to-night (v) (F2847) 
are ‘‘ sweet ’ numbers played with the usual 
Hylton colour, and to those who like melody 
I can recommend the waltzes When the rest 
of the crowd goes home (v) (F2845), which has 
a harmonised vocal refrain and introduces 
some passages on mandolin, and the Whistling 
Waltz (v) (F2847) which, of course, ha: 
the inevitable whistled effects. 

In comedy vein there is a lively version of 
Now’s the time to fall in love (¥2823) with 
vocal refrain by Leslie Sarony who is respon- 
sible also for the yodelling and vocalisation 
in Hylton’s record of the “ Hill-Billy,” 
In the Jailhouse now (F2824). 

Bill Munn is the singer in Hylton’s Open 
up dem Pearly Gates, which is the backing. 

All these Hylton records are, of course, 
Deccas, and Pat O’Malley, singing better 
even than ever, is the vocalist except where 
otherwise stated. The reproduction can 
still afford to be a great deal better. 


Pat Hughes on Decca— 

Pat ‘‘ Spike ’’ Hughes and His Orchestra 
have two new recordings on Decca F2844— 
Sirocco, composed by Pat himself, and Siz 
Bells Stampede by himself and Jack Hylton’s 
pianist, Billy Munn. 

These records are interesting. Pat, who 
does his own arranging, not only knows his 
book of hot idioms, but the band knows how 
to interpret them—and the last seven words 
say, as it were, a mouthful. 

Six Bells Stampede is the more interesting 
number. Billy Munn himself plays the 
piano part. 

Sirocco is inclined to ramble a bit as a 
tune, and has a curious mixture of negro and 
Eastern atmosphere—or does the similarity 
of its name to Morocco make me only think 
this? And anyway, is Morocco in the East? 
Or is there a place called Sorocco, and if so, 
where is it? And do they have Negros or 
Orientals there? The tune asks all these 
questions, but doesn’t answer any one of 
them. 


—and Parlophone 

Under the name of Buddy’s Brigade—Pat’s 
little gesture to Buddy Featherstonhaugh, 
the tenor saxophonist, of whom Pat thinks a 
world (so do I !)—the same band has recorded 
on Parlophone R1172 Kiss by Kiss, with 
vocal refrain by Joey Shields, and Buddy’s 
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Wednesday outing, another of Pat’s own 
numbers. 

Kiss by Kiss is a good rhythmical pre- 
sentation in.the unmistakable Patsian style 
of this first-rate tune. The story of Buddy’s 
day off is much hotter and I think I have to 
apologise for not putting it among the hot 
records. J’ve no excuse. The reviews of 
the hot records have gone to press, and I 
forgot to put this one in. 

There is some fine tenor saxophone solo 
work by Buddy Featherstonhaugh and a 
brilliant piano solo. I have my suspicions 
about. who this is, but there might be such a 
row if. I gave it away. 

If the record has a tault it is in the composi- 
tion. These concoctions of Pat’s have form, 
but it isa scrappy form. ‘There are too many 
climaxes and thus they become anti-climaxes. 
Still there is a good deal of clever stuff in them. 


With an eye to the future 

Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
should be very grateful to me. I intend 
sending copies of their latest records— By 
the Sycamore Tree (v) (H.M.V. B6160), 
Goody-bye to you (v) and Gettin’ Sentimental 
(v) (H.M.V. B6148)—to St. Peter, as I am 
sure that when he hears them, he will say 
this is just the sort of thing we like here,”’ 
and promptly reserve places in Heaven for 
the whole band. In the meantime, I would 
enjoy them more if they would employ their 
amazing finesse and tonal qualities to less 
sugary ends. 

Mildred Bailey sings in Goody-bye to you. 
I’m not telling St. Peter about her. 

There is some very musical singing by The 
Romancers in Gettin’ Sentimental. 

The present personnel of the band is given 
by our new Chicago Correspondent on page 
488. 


Another crowd obviously trying to qualify 
for the best society in after life are Ted Black 
and His Orchestra (Amer.), who play An 
Ev’ning in Caroline (v) on H.M.V. B6160, 
but I’m afraid this will be too much of a good 
thing, even for St. Peter—if he wants to dance. 


What the. . .? 


Victor Arden, Phil Ohman and Their 
Orchestra’s (Amer.), Who’s your little who- 
Zis? (H.M.V. B6149) with its vocal refrain by 
some sweet young cuddlesome thing is the 
best thing they have done for many a day— 
and no pianistics for a change. The backing 
Blue of the night (v), by Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians (Amer.), is just another commercial 
“melody ” dance record. 

Here! What the blue-blazes is all this 
about? A 6-8 March—yes a real one: no 
polite sarcasm this time—and labelled fox- 
trot. too. Blimey! There’s no other word 
for it. 

And it’s called I love a Parade (v). Isn’t 
it funny that a tune with such a name should 
be played by Arden-Ohman and Their Orches- 
tra (Amer.) (H.M.V. B6155)—almost as 
significant as that they should have played 
Music in my Fingers (v) on the reverse, 
though I think “ music ” should have been 
preceded by the word “ Jazz” to make it 
completely appropriate. 

Down on the farm (v) and Freddy the 
Freshman (v) by Gene Kardos and His Orches- 
tra (Amer.) (H.M.V. B6136) are peppy 
commercial collegiate stuff, [good of their 
kind. | 


Vocal 
Honey from the Boswell Girls 


Never have the girls sung with more charm, 
never has Connie made more captivating 
arrangements, and never have there been 
better accompaniments than in the Boswell 
Sisters’ slow, languorous records of Nothing 
could be sweeter than you and I thank you, Mr. 
Moon (Bruns. 1272). Here is music as sweet 
and.as seductive as you will find. 

A point by no means without interest is 
that even when the tempo varies, and it often 
does (intentionally, of course), there seems to 
be no loss of rhythm. How this comes 
about, when it has always been assumed that 
the very essence of what we dance folk mean 
when we speak of rhythm is unvaried tempo, 
is more easily discovered on hearing the 
record than by any explanation I might 
attempt to give. The fact is that, even in 
the more limited meaning it has when applied 
to dance music, rhythm is so much more than 
just strict tempo, and, in the hands of those 
inherently rhythmical, that additional some- 
thing can be retained irrespective of regu- 
larity of tempo. 

Here is the personnel of the accompanying 
orchestra: Joe Venuti (violin), Jim Dorsey 
(saxophone), Bunny Berrigan (trumpet), Tom 
Dorsey (trombone), Ed. Lang (guitar), Stan 
King (drums), and Joe Tarto (bass)—some 
array of stars, eh? 


Bing Crosby with the Mills Bros. 


These American Brunswick people are 
certainly generous. Bing Crosby (Amer.) 
and the Mills Brothers (Amer.) must be huge 
sellers each by themselves, but Brunswick 
have gone the whole hog and put them all 
into one record of the haunting Dinah 
(Bruns. 1271). The result is an orgy. 

Bing sings the first chorus. Here is the 
old Bing back again. No gallery fetching 
punk, no exaggerated sentimentalism, and 
what a conception of the song, what style. 

Later the Mills Brothers come in—same 
sort of thing as their Nobody’s sweetheart— 
and later everyone joins up. Bing nearly 
spoils the show and his own reputation with 
some bobba-bobba-bobba business, but it 
doesn’t last long, and, anyway, it will go well 
with the crowd. The whole thing is well 
constructed, and never lacks interest or 
effectiveness from beginning toend. Put this 
in your “‘ must ”’ list, and don’t forget it. 

Accompanying orchestra: Max Farley, 
Les Dreyer and Bennie Kruger, saxophones ; 
Frank Guaranti, trumpet (how much of the 
record is real trumpet and how much a Mills 
impersonation is one of the things you can 
amuse yourself discovering); Wilbur 
Schwitzenberg, trombone; Fred Glickman 
and Max Solowsky, violins; Joe Meresco, 
piano; Ed Lang, guitar; Larry Gomar, 
drums; and Hank Stern, bass—surprising 
and interesting ! 


The backing is Bing Crosby singing Can’t 
we talk it over—one of Bing’s sex appeal 
stunts. Just as well I’m a trousers, for I’m 
sure I'd fall. 

Helen Crawford, Jesse’s wife, provides the 
accompaniment on the organ and gets nearer 
to being rhythmical than anyone else I’ve 
heard on these boxes of pipes and palaver. 
Her playing is altogether pleasing and she 
has forgotten more than most of our 
*‘ popular” organists know about voicing. 


Panachord introduce us on 25187 to a new 
American vocalist, Arthur Jarrett, who sings 
Cuban Love Song and Honest, really truly. 

Jarrett is 24, tall, broad shouldered and 
blue-eyed, wanted to be a lawyer and plays 
six instruments. There is heaps more in the 
American Brunswick publicity sheet. In 
fact, young Arthur is claimed as the biggest 
singing find since Bing C. Well, he 
may be, but I can’t work up quite that much 
enthusiasm, although I agree he is a pleasing, 
unaffected singer with a great deal more vcice 
than most of them. 

As a matter of fact, you’ve probably heard 
him already without knowing it. He sang 
the refrains in Trumbauer’s Honeysuckle 
Rose and Georgia on my mind, and Jimmy 
Noone’s J need lovin’ and the backing, to say 
nothing of some of Ted Weems’ records not 
issued in this country. 


Also on Panachord, a very old friend has 
turned up in the guise of a singer, and great 
things are hoped for from him. 

He is Eddie Collis, who used to be the 
drummer in Sid Roy’s Lyricals in the good 
old days when they were at the Palais, 
Hammersmith, and the Café de Paris, and 
when jazz really was jazz and no annoyances 
from blokes like me with their high falutin’ 
notions of style and what not. 

Having painted Hammersmith and the 
Café blue (or should it be Blues?) Eddie 
cleared off to Germany (or some other 
outlandish spot) where he has been teaching 
the vocal cords to behave like little gentle- 
men. But he needs to develop more style, 
or individuality if you prefer it so. You 
know which it is, Eddie, you’ve got a bit of 
It, but you must be different before they'll 
look at you. 

His titles are Stealing for you and Goodnight, 
little girl (25177), and on 25173 You try some- 
body else and All of Me. Last-mentioned is 
easily the best. 


Hot Rhythm Records 


I see that a colleague of mine has been 
taxing his imagination to discover a more 
suitable description for records which he 
would be satisfied to call hot, were it not for 
the fact that their slow tempo makes this 
designation something of a misnomer. He 
has got as far as “* Slow Rhythm.” 

While I agree with my friend that some- 
thing is necessary to differentiate between 
the slower and faster tempo performances 
in what has generally been called hot rhythm, 
it seems to me that his appellation is not 
quite as comprehensive as it might be, so 
with the aid of a few wet towels and a dozen 
or so aspirins I have coaxed the old grey 
matter and as a result have pleasure in 
offering for your approval ** Blue Rhythm.”’ 
This term I propose to make use of from now 
onwards. 


An Hour in Three Minutes 

One Hour by The Mound City Blue Blowers 
(Amer.) (H.M.V. B6150) is in Blue Rhythm. 
In using such terms as soul and emotional 
power in connection with music of this sort 
one treads delicate ground, because those who 
are used only to a more orthodox music are 
generally too disturbed by the unfamiliar 
idiom to be able to react to these deeper 
qualities. But even the more conservative 
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tastes will hardly fail to appreciate the appeal 
of One Hour. In addition to containing 
some of the finest hot playing, purely as such, 
that I have heard, the themes have an un- 
deniable beauty, only enhanced by the slow 
exotic metaphor in which they are presented. 
Probably many of you will remember the 
name “Mound City Blue Blowers.” A 
combination under the same title was featured 
on the first Brunswick records to be heard in 
this country some years ago, and later, with 
Hd Lang as their guitar player, came to the 
Holborn Empire and the Piccadilly Hotel. 


Some Blue-blower ! 


About the only similarity between the 
Mound City Blue Blowers of then and now is 
that ** Red ’? Mackenzie, whom Paul White- 
man has suddenly ‘ discovered ”’ has a great 
voice, and has signed up as feature vocalist, 
was, and still is, their leading light. In those 
days the bulk of their performance was 
vocal—hlue-blowing—with just guitar accom- 
paniment. Eventually Frankie Trumbauer 
recorded with the outfit (Red Hot was the 
name of the tune) and, heard for the first 
time in this country, and unknown by name 
or repute, created a sensation. 

With the exception of Red Mackenzie’s 
blue-blowing (what a rhythmic style and what 
intriguingly constructed phrases) all 
this record is instrumental, Coleman 
Hawkins (tenor saxophone), Jack Teagarden 
(trombone), and Gene Kruppa (drums) being 
amongst the brilliant soloists. I am too 
uncertain about the clarinet to risk suggesting 
who he may be. Perhaps someone will be 
kind enough to supply the information. 


The backing, Sud Buster’s Dream by Tiny 
Parham and His Orchestra (Amer.), a coloured 
outfit, cannot claim to be in quite the same 
class, but as a genuine honest-to-goodness 
all purposes hot record, might easily be 
worse. The healthy punch which the drum- 
mer gets into the rhythm, although only play- 
ing two-in-a-bar, does its share towards 
making the record grip, and there are a 
couple of passages of the usual syncopated 
tap dancing to help sell the record to the 
public. Tiny Parham, well known as a sound 
typical negro musician, himself plays the 
solo trumpet, and is the best part of the 
show. 


Armstrong loose again 

There are four new Louis Armstrong and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) records in the Parlo- 
phone ‘“ Rhythm-Style” Series— Kickin’ 
the gong around (v) and Between the Devil and 
the deep blue sea (v) (both R1170) and, on 
R1159, Chinatown, my Chinatown (v) and 
Dinah (v). At least when I say new, three 
are new recordings: Dinah was made some 
little while ago. 

Chinatown is the craziest of the four— 
almost as crazy as Armstrong’s Tiger Rag 
(Parlo. R942). 

Armstrong gives us a taste of his usual 
mixture of sentiment and skittishness in 
singing the vocal refrain as only Armstrong 
could, and continues his latest stunt of keeping 
things alive with continual chatter and com- 
ment—mostly at the expense of the band. 
From almost anybody else this sort of thing 
would be a waste of time, but Armstrong 
has a way of saying these odd nothings which 
i3 an entertainment in itself, 

As in most of his more recent records, 
Armstrong carries the whole show, but for a 


change the band is worthy of its brilliant 
leader. The ensemble is much better, and 
Armstrong, waking up the saxophones with 
one of those caustic utterances, which I have 
always had a. suspicion are not merely so 
much comedian’s ‘ business,” but really 
inspire the band, gets an exhibition of team 
work of which I confess I had not realised the 
section was capable. 

The last choruses—there seem to be almost 
a dozen of ‘em—are - playgrounds for 
Armstrong, in which, with complete abandon, 
he romps, gambols, wallows and struts around 
on his trumpet according to the inspiration 
of the moment. You will need oxygen and 
sal volatile, but when you do recover you 
realise that Armstrong on his trumpet is just 
more colossal than ever, 

Kickin’ the gong around and Dinah—the 
latter played at a tempo which I feel is too 
fast for this haunting melody—seem to have 
the fault of being too typical of Armstrong 
and not sufficiently typical of the atmosphere 
of the numbers, but as Armstrong and his 
Orchestra at their worst—and they are not 
at their worst here—are at least clever and 
original, these records are by no means with- 
out interest, 


Who they are 


Though in more subdued vein, the same 
remarks apply to Between the Devil and the 
deep blue sea, excepting that, as the story is 
less characteristic, the typical Armstrong 
presentation does not convey the same feeling 
of inappropriateness. 

Below is the personnel of Armstrong’s new 
band, responsible for all these records, ex- 
cepting Dinah. You will notice that I am 
able to give the personnels of quite a few 
of the more famous American hot bands this 
month. I must confess that they do not 
mean a great deal to me as I am quite un- 
familiar with a number of the names. How- 
ever, the artists are likely to be heard a great 
deal in the future when it will be of interest 
to know with which bands they have been 
in the past. 

Louis Armstrong himself is, of course, the 
lst trumpet, the 2nd being Zilmer Randolph, 
who is also responsible for many of the 
arrangements. Preston Jackson is the trom- 
bone ; George James, Lister Boone and Al 
Washington are the saxophones; Mike 
Mckendrick, the banjo; Charles ‘‘ Tubby ”’ 
Hall, the drummer ; John Linsey, the bass ; 
and, of course Charlie Alexandra, whom 
Armstrong introduces by name in Lazy 
River (Parlo. R1127), is the pianist. 


The third Parlophone ‘“ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series disc (R1157) consist of one of those 
rare appearances of Miff Mole and His Molers 
(Amer.) in You took advantage of me, the best 
part of which is the tenor saxophone (prob- 
ably ‘* Babe’’ Rusin), and Hoagy Carmichael’s 
March of the Hoodlums by Eddie Lang’s 
Orchestra (Amer.). This record was issued 
here by Parlophone a long while ago. I am 
informed that its re-issue is to get it into 
the ‘‘ Rhythm-Style” Series. It certainly 
deserves to be there. 


Brunswick provide a feast 

The Brunswick list this month is really 
amazing. In addition to the earlier dealt with 
recordings by the Boswell Sisters, Bing 
Crosby and the Mills Brothers, and Red 
Nichols’ big orchestra, there are half a dozen 
hot records each of which isa gem. The pity 


is that, owing to a very poor distribution, 
these records do not get to the notice of as 
many as might enjoy them. It is not my 
duty to criticise the concern’s way of con- 
ducting this side of their business, and any- 
way, they have their difficulties. I would, 
however, commend the Brunswick list to all 
dealers who are not stocking it. Its many 
novelties and hot recordings are things which 
interest long after the more orthodox 
performances have become monotonous, and 
should be remunerative lines in the hands of 
live dealers. 


Don becomes important 

Take for instance J heard (v), one of the new 
records by Don Redman and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) (Bruns. 1280), 

This is one of the few units which, wnsur- 
passed as a modern hot band, aspires to and 
is able to reach the same heights with lighter, 
amusing numbers that the majority seem 
able to accord only to more portentous 
material. The secret is that they can give 
of their best without taking themselves too 
seriously, 

This record is on the same lines as their 
Shaking the Africann (v) (Bruns. 1244), but 
I think even better. Don Redman as the 
little chap who has suddenly become im- 
portant through having got hold of a bit of 
scandal, which he loves to let you know he 
knows, but aggravatingly refuses to impart, 
is delicious. With a mixture of airiness and 
ingratiating confidentiality he puts over this 
little picture of human nature with such 
intimacy and so naturally that you live 
every word of it with him. He doesn’t sing 
it: he just tells you the story—in rhythm, 
and the synchronisation with the band is 
perfect. 

The number is one of Redman’s own 
compositions and the arrangement is also 
his—I now hear he does all the arranging for 
the band, 


Get that break 


Although the rhythm and style are so good 
that you may not realise it, the first chorus is 
actually the straight melody of the tune, 
but the second chorus is the part I like best 
of the instrumental portions of the record. 
Based on the melody the brass have.a sub- 
dued part which is almost an organ back- 
ground, and on it are superimposed hot 
figures played by Don Redman on his alto 
saxophone. Perhaps, as so often is the case, 
it is more the way it is done than what is 
done; anyway the arranger can be com- 
plimented on a good idea. 

Trouble, why pick on me? (v), another of 
Don Redman’s own numbers, which his 
band plays on the reverse, is a sweet melody 
song, and a good one too. If I say that I 
like the number more than its interpretation, 
it is just that while the band still plays better 
than most others, it doesn’t quite reach its 
own standard, excepting in the ending where 
the brass play sweet harmony unaccom- 
panied except for just a simple, straight 
drum rhythm. This, too, is a delightful iclea, 
Another bouquet for the arranger, please. 

Here is the personnel of the band :— 

Don Redman, saxophone, clarinet, vocalist 
and arranger, the section being completed by 
Edward Inge (no relation to the worthy 
Dean—this is official), Robert Carroll and 
Rupert Cole; Langston Curl, Shirley Clay 
and Sidney Deparis (trumpets); Henry 
Morton, Fred Robinson and Claude Jones, 
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trombones (note: a six-piece brass section— 
this accounts for all sorts of hitherto un- 
explained good things); Horace Henderson, 
piano (I think he is Fletcher’s young brother, 
son, grandfather or something); Talcott 
Reeves, banjo ; Manizie Johnson, drums, and 
Robert Ysaguirie, bass. 


The Casa Loma again 


Two new hot rhythm numbers, Maniacs’ 
Ball and Black Jazz by H. Gene Gifford, 
their pianist, are played on Bruns. 1279 by 
the Casa Loma Orchestra. 

Gifford does the arrangements for the 
band of all these numbers he writes, and in 
his way is something of a genius, but he will 
have to be careful that he does not fall into 
that pit for the unwary known as over- 
orchestration. If both these numbers don’t 
sound over-scored he has not so much him- 
self to thank as the band for interpretating 
intricate passages, of which many would 
merely make an unholy hash, with such skill 
that everything sounds as simple as A.B.C. 

As a matter of fact it is impossible to 
speak too highly of the Casa Loma these 
days. Maniacs’ Ball would tax any band 
taken at half the tempo. At the rate we 
get it here its precision and cleanliness are 
astounding, particularly as the band retains 
almost as good a style and sounds almost as 
spontaneous as Fletcher Henderson’s, and 
you will realise what that means when you 
hear their new record which we come to next. 

Saxophones play quick-fire passages in 
anison so perfectly together than only the 
tone colour enables one to realise there is 
more than an instrument. Earlier there is a 
first-time-bar merging into a lead-in which 
grows until it opens out with all the glory 
of a rose-bud breaking into full bloom. Here 
is fine playing if ever there were such. 
Using an original elaboration of the built-up 
chord effect Gifford has excelled even him- 
self in this piece of scoring. 

Trombone, clarinet, and tenor saxophones 
are all great in their solos and the rhythm of 
the string-bass is at times quite unbelievable. 
His agility isinhuman. I’msure these people 
must be born differently. I couldn’t move 
my arm so fast, let alone play right notes. 


“ Red” stages a Come-back 

With himself as Ist and Johnny Davis and 
Don Moore respectively 2nd and 3rd 
trumpets ; Wilbur Schwitzenberg, trombone ; 

Dorsey, Russ Lyon and Irving 
** Babe *’ Rusin on clarinets and, respectively, 
Ist and 2nd alto and tenor saxophones ; Ful- 
ton McGrath, piano; Tony Starr, banjo; 
Vie Angle, drums ; Artie Bernstein, bass, and 
Harry Bluestone, violin, ‘* Red’ Nichols, 
with an orchestra, as usual under the name 
of Red Nichols and His Five Pennies (Amer.), 
makes in Get Cannibal (v) (Bruns. 1281), a 
number written by “‘ Red,’? Ted Weems and 
a Mr. Dooley, what can only be described as 
a dramatic comeback. 

I think, as we are getting near the end of 
our space, that I can give a sufficient descrip- 
tion of this if I say that on first hearing one 
might well be forgiven for thinking that the 
band was Fletcher Henderson’s as it sounds 
in its Brunswick records under the name of 
Connie’s Inn Orchestra, a sample of which is 
on the reverse. The arrangement is the same 
as published in America and Ambrose has 
recently been playing it. 

The mystery of the great little vocalist in 
“ Red’s” Junkman Blues (Bruns. 1225) is 


solved in this record, in which the vocal is 
by the same delightful artist. He is Tony 
Starr the banjoist. 


New tricks with the Rascal 


The backing is yet another version of 
Theard’s You rascal, you (v) by Connie’s Inn 
Orchestra (Amer.). 

Assuming this is Fletcher Henderson’s 
(coloured) Band—and I would say it is— 
here is the personnel: Russel Smith, Bobby 
Starks and Rex Stuart (trumpets); J. C. 
Higginbottom and Sandy Williams (trom- 
bones) ; Russell Procope, Edgar Sampson 
and Coleman Hawkins (respectively Ist and 
2nd alto and tenor saxophones); Clarence 
Holliday (banjo); Walter Johnson (drums) ; 
John Kirby (bass); and Fletcher Henderson 
himself at piano. 

The first thing that strikes one about the 
record is that, whereas the tune is, I believe, 
written in the major, at any rate most of the 
records of it are in this mode, this version is 
in the minor, which the negroes love so much. 
Ordinarily, this might be a big point—it cer- 
tainly gives the tune a new ‘flavour—but 
the record has so much else to be said for it 
that it becomes of somewhat secondary 
importance. The real feature is the wonder- 
ful playing of the band. 


A magnificent ensemble 


Except for the Hawkins solo (no need to 
discuss it: Hawkins is Hawkins and there 
is only one Hawkins) everything is arranged, 
and thus the performance demands ensemble, 
which is a good deal more than the getting 
together of a few star artists to do their stuff 
as and how their fancy momentarily takes 
them. Henderson’s band is another outfit 
which boasts to-day an ensemble that one 
can dream about, the more so because it 
seems almost impossible that such rhythmic 
force and complete sense of freedom could 
come about without any trace of opinions 
clashing on the question of interpretation 
and thus resulting in raggedness. 

What might be described as one of the 
currants in the bun is the arranger’s witty 
use in the vocal chorus of a phrase from In 
the Hall of the Mountain King from Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite. Now I suppose some 
fossil will start talking about “ jazzing ” 
the classics, or saying that negro rhythmic 
music is so lacking in ideas that they have to 
borrow from serious music. Actually there 
is enough originality in the record to write 
at least half a dozen books on arranging 
and phrasing alone. Oh! dear!! 


Columbia, too, have a new record of You 
rascal, you (v) by Jack Teagarden and His 
Orchestra, but it is just a little disappointing. 
As John Hammond said in our last December 
issue, there is nothing much to hear except 
Fats Waller’s piano and backchat, though I 
shall certainly keep it in my library of worth- 
while records for that alone. Teagarden’s 
vocals compare poorly with some of those he 
has sung in “ Red” Nichols’ Brunswick 
records, and even his trombone playing is 
not what it ought to be; in fact, there is very 
little of it, excepting for a bad introduction. 
Still, Teagarden on his off days is better than 
most of the others at their best. 

The backing is a commercial version of 
Who’s your little who-zis (v) by the Knicker- 
bockers (Amer.). Forget it—the other side 
is worth the half-crown. 

Epa@ar JAcKson. 


American News 


From THE GRAMOPHONE’S new Chicago 
Correspondent, 
Mr. Leo. K. GoLpstTErn. 


Chicago, 
March 1932. 
My dear GraMoPHONE Readers, 

The sensation this month over here has 
been the news that Brunswick have secured 
from Victor and Columbia, respectively, 
Duke Ellington’s famous hot Orchestra and 
the best of our more orthodox dance bands, 
Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians, 
this after it had been stated that Victor had 
not only re-signed the immaculate coloured 
leader, but had weaned Lombardo from the 
** Magic Notes ” mark. 

It is true that Brunswick have lost Jack 
Denny and His Orchestra to R.K.O.—Victor, 
but the former concern has definitely the 
better of the exchange and is now more than 
ever at the top as regards top-liner dance 
bands and other rhythm exponents. 


* * * 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra has been at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel during most of 
1931. On January 8th last they opened an 
R.K.O. tour at St. Louis which will land 
them in New York City towards the end of 
February for their concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. On November 28th, 1931, 
their concert at the Studebaker Theatre, 
Chicago, was one of the great successes of 
the present concert season. Critics were 
unanimous in praise, one going so far as to 
say that any man in the orchestra was capable 
of holding down a major job in any of the 
greatest symphony orchestras. 

Here is the present personnel of the band : 
Kurt Dieterle, Matt Malneck, Mischa Russell 
and John Bowman (violins); Frankie 
Trumbauer, Chester Hazlett, Charles Strick- 
fadden and John Cordaro (saxophones) ; 
Andy Secrest, Harry Goldfield and Nat 
Natoli (trumpets) ; Jack Fulton, Jnr., Bill 
Rank and Bert Matthews (trombones) ; Roy 
Bargy (piano); Mike Pingitore (banjo) ; 
Herb Quigley (drums), and Pierre Olker 
(bass). Mildred Bailey, ‘‘ Red’? McKenzie 
and Jack Fulton, Jnr., are the solo vocalists, 
and there are also The Romancers, a vocal 
trio consisting of Bill Seckler, Craig Leitch 
and Jack Fulton, Jnr., and another vocal 
trio, the, King’s Jesters, consisting of Jimmy 
Noel, Ray Kulz and George Macdonald. 


a * * 


As soon as their next record is issued in 
England I will include the personnel of Guy 
Lombardo’s Orchestra, with possibly some 
chat about the boys. 


* * 


The “not over pleasing vocal chorus” 
(vide Mr. Jackson’s review, p. 393 of the 
February GRAMOPHONE) in Gus Arnheim’s 
There’s nothing too good for my baby is by the 
great Mister Eddie Cantor hisself! He’s 
an entertainer, not a vocalist, anyhow. 
Arnheim, now in Chicago, tells me the 
recording manager in Victor’s Hollywood 
studio suggested Cantor as this is one of his 
Show numbers. 

* * * 


The vocalist in Blanche Calloway’s 
Orchestra’s Casey Jones (on your H.M.V. 
B6114) is Billy Massey. The arranger is 
Charlie Brown. 

Lro K.- GoLpsTEIN. 
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Technical Talk 


PICK-UP CONNECTIONS 
by P. WILSON 
(Continued from page 445) 


Another way of connecting two pick-ups is by means of a 
‘fader’? as shown in Fig. 5. Here B is a centre-tap in the 
resistance AC and the slider travels over the whole resistance 
AC. When it is in the section AB, pick-up No. 1 is in circuit ; 
when in the section BC, pick-up No. 2 operates ; at the point 
B both are dead. Unfortunately, satisfactory faders of suitable 
total resistance are not easy to obtain ; usually one finds that 
when pick-up No, 1 is playing there is always a slight residue 
from No. 2, and vice versa. In many ways the mixing device 
shown in Fig. 6 is preferable though it involves two poten- 
tiometers, and if the maximum flexibility is to be retained, 
two independent controls. Any desired mixture can be 
obtained with this arrangement and in addition the condenser 
device previously described can be used. 


Fig. 5.—Fader for two pick-ups. Fia. 6.—Mixer for two pick-ups. 


At first sight it might be thought that switching arrangements 
similar to those already described could be used for changing 
the L.F. amplifier over from radio to gramophone. Thus, in 
the case where the gramophone output, whether from one or 
more pick-ups, is to be switched in to the grid circuit of a L.F. 
valve, we might expect to have an arrangement such as Fig. 7, 
corresponding to that shown in Fig. 4. For comparison this 
figure is repeated from last month’s issue. But this would be 
wrong. It would work all right on radio, but the biasing of the 








Fie. 7.—This switching arrangement corresponding to Fig. 4 will not 
work, On gramophone the L.F. bias is upset. 


L.F. valve following the switch would be all wrong on gramo- 
phone. The reason is that all the H.T. currents from the 
earlier valves would have to pass through the pick-up coil on 
their way back to H.T. - and, apart from the deleterious effect 
on the pick-up, the voltage drop in the pick-up coil would 
give the L.F. valve a positive bias counteracting the negative 
bias provided by the resistor in the kathode lead. A similar 


objection holds to the mixing arrangement corresponding to 
Fig. 6. On the other hand, it is possible to devise a fader 
arrangement corresponding to Fig. 5. This is shown in 
Fig. 8. Here the part AB of the fader may be either the 
grid leak in a resistance-capacity coupling or may be con- 
nected across the secondary of an intervalve transformer, in 
which case it should have a resistance value of 500,000 ohms. 





—pit= 
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Fia. 4,—Comparable to Fig. 7. Fic. 8.—This fader, correspond 


ing to Fig. 5, is satisfactory. 


One of the commonest forms of switching, at least amongst 
amateurs, is that shown in Fig. 9, in which the grid connection 
of the L.F. valve is transferred from radio to gramophone by 
a single-pole double-throw switch. This has the disadvantage 
of breaking the grid circuit instantaneously and even with the 
snap switches now available may give rise to a certain amount 
of noise. From this point of view, a better arrangement is 
that shown in Fig. 10 in which the make-and-break switch for 
gramophone is operated by the shaft of the pre-detector volume 
control of the radio set in such a way that the pick-up is only in 
circuit when radio is cut down to the minimum ; or, alterna- 
tively, it may be ganged to an aerial to earth shorting switch. 


aH T- 
ent 


HF 





- 


Fic. 9.—Common form of switch 
from radio to gramophone. 


Fia. 10.—Make-and-break switch 
ganged at foot of pre-detector radio 
volume control, 


The disadvantage of this arrangement is that the preceding 
radio circuits are in effect shunted across the pick-up and thus 
constitute a load which may have untoward effects on the 
pick-up response. It should also be noted that if the pre- 
detector volume control is operated independently of this 
make-and-break switch, this control and the volume control 
used in conjunction with the pick-up may together be used as 
mixers ; but in this case the pick-up acts as an additional load 
on the radio circuits and vice-versa. Another arrangement 
of similar kind which is sometimes used is that shown in Fig. 1]. 
Here the pick-up is inserted with a shorting switch at the foot 
of the grid leak in a resistance capacity coupling; in this case 
the grid leak is in series with the pick-up, and the preceding 
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components are shunted across both. Even more complicated 
arrangements are sometimes used in commercial receivers ; 
indeed, in some of them it is something of a puzzle to determine 
how the pick-up signal ever gets to the grid of the valve at all! 
Most of these arrangements, however, are subject to the grave 


HT+ 








Fic. 11.—A modification of the arrangement in Fig. 10, sometimes 
used commercially. 


disadvantage of putting a queer load on the pick-up which 
perhaps accounts for a goodly proportion of the bad quality 
one hears. The purist will probably always prefer the straight- 
forward arrangement shown in Fig. 9, except that he would 
no doubt introduce a grid decoupling resistance as at R in 
Fig. 12, and to safeguard the valve from loss of bias he might 
also put in a high resistance (say $ or 1 megohm) as at S. 
When the pick-up output is to be switched on to the grid of 
the detector it is necessary, besides taking care of all the points 
so far discussed, to arrange for the appropriate bias to be applied 
to the detector valve to convert it into a L.F. amplifier. 

















Fic. 12.—The purist’s switch with grid decoupling R and bias safe- 
guard 8. 


When battery bias is being used the matter is simple : one only 
need connect one of the pick-up output leads to a suitable 
tapping on the grid bias battery (the positive end of the battery 
of course being connected to H.T.—). A similar arrangement 
is possible when the receiver obtains its bias from resistors in 
the negative lead of the mains unit. Grid decoupling may also 
be introduced in @ quite straightforward manner as shown in 
Fig. 13. 


o- 























Fic. 13.—Converting grid detec- 
tor to gramophone, using battery 
bias or bias resistor in negative lead 
of H.T. mains unit, 


Fic. 14.—Converting grid detec- 
tor to gramophone with bias 
resistor in kathode lead, short- 
circuited on radio. 


If automatic grid bias is obtained by means of a resistor in 
the kathode lead and grid rectification is used, the arrangement 
must be such that the bias is only applied when the set is 
switched over to gramophone. The straightforward way to 
achieve this is to use a double-pole switch in such a way that 
the bias resistor is shorted when the set is on radio, This is 


shown in Fig. 14. A little consideration, however, will indicate 
that by rearrangement of the grid leak the necessity for this 
shorting switch can be avoided. The biasing is due to the 
fact that the H.T. current passing through the valve causes 4 
drop of volts in the kathode resistor; the actual kathode is 
thus at a positive voltage relative to the H.T.— line and if the 
grid is in metallic connection 
with the latter and no D.C. 
current is flowing in any re- 
sistance between the two, then 
the grid is at H.T.— potential 
and thus has a negative bias 
relative to the kathode. In 
Fig. 15, there is external 
metallic connection between 
grid and H.T.— only when the 
pick-up is in circuit ; on radio 
the metallic connection is to 
the kathode direct. Thus in 
this case there will be a negative bias on gramophone and no 
bias at all on radio. Grid decoupling on gramophone is also 
shown. 

The change over of an anode bend detector likewise presents 
no difficulty when battery bias or “‘ mains unit ”’ bias is used, 
the only necessary precaution being to take the low-potentia! 
end of the pick-up to a suitable G.B.— as in the case of the 
grid detector. When ‘“kathode” bias is used a shorting 
switch to reduce part of the biasing resistorwhen on gramophone 
may be incorporated. Since the valve will pass more anode 
current when the bias is reduced, there will be a tendency for 
the H.T. voltage at the anode to be reduced on gramophone 
as already noted, owing to the increased voltage drop in the 
resistances used for H.T. decoupling. This reduction of 
voltage will be mitigated by the use of a potentiometer feed of 
H.T. to the anode circuit, but it is desirable to avoid it in the 
interests of good quality reproduction. This can be done by 
arranging for the change-over switch to short out part of the 














Fic. 15.—Arrangement of grid 
detector to avoid necessity for 
shorting bias resistor on radio. 
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Fic. 16.—Switching anode bend detector, altering bias and maintaining 
stabilised H.T. voltage. 


H.T. decoupling resistance when on gramophone. A suitable 
circuit arrangement is shown in Fig. 16. Here, it will be noted, 
the shorting of the bias resistor has been obviated by the method 
of connection of the grid decoupler R ; in this circuit the bias 
resistor R, only affects the bias on radio, the metallic connection 
to the grid then being through the tuning coil (not shown), 
R, is a voltage stabiliser for anode volts and acts with R, and 
R, as a potentiometer. Resistance capacity coupling to the 
following valve is shown, but similar arrangements apply with 
transformer coupling. Note that in this case, as in Fig. 15, it 
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is not possible to introduce a resistance (S) between grid and 
decoupling resistance, so as to have a grid load in all positions 
of the switch, as was done in Fig. 12; this would render 
nugatory the artifice employed to avoid the use of a shorting 
switch to alter the bias. 


(a) pes 
Pr 


Fia. 17.—Two types of diode grid rectifier. 
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There is one other type of detector that should be con- 
sidered, for, although it is not used commercially in this 
country as yet, it has so many advantages over other types 
that it is likely to take precedence over all others for quality 
sets and particularly superheterodyne receivers. This is the 
diode grid rectifier. Two forms of it are shown in Fig. 17 (a) 
aud (b); both are effective, but, on the whole, the (b) arrange- 
ment seems the better. In both types no H.T. is used and, 
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Fia, 18 (a).—Switching for first type of diode, introducing H.T. and bias. 





while in both the anode should technically be connected to the 
grid, it does not in the (b) case seem to make any difference if 
it is disconnected altogether. As may be anticipated, rather a 
complicated arrangement is needed to transform a detector 
such as this into an L.F. amplifier for use on gramophone. 
We have to supply both H.T. and bias, as well as an anode 
resistance. The arrangements shown in Fig. 18 (a) and (b) 
appear to be the simplest possible. 
Finally, it should be said that when a radio to gramophone 
switch is incorporated in @ receiver it is well to place it as near 
as possible to the actual valve with which it is concerned, so 
that the leads are as short as possible. This is advised even 
though an extension of the spindle may be necessary in order 
to bring the control knob to an accessible position. Further, 
special care should be taken with regard to the position of the 
gramophone pick-up lead going to the switch. A straggling 
lead may introduce hum or other unwanted reaction effects. 
For this reason, too, it is a wise precaution, in connecting up 
between the pick-up terminal on the receiver and the change- 
over switch, to use wire which is insulated and then covered 
outside with metallic sheathing which can beearthed. Similarly 
the leads from the pick-up itself to the receiver should prefer- 


ably be of twin, sheathed, flexible cable, the braiding being 
earthed. Two types of sheathed cable are available for the 
purpose: the inferior kind is aluminium-covered and is nor- 
mally used for car lighting systems ; a much better type has a 
braiding of woven copper. If the distance between the turn- 
table unit and the receiver itself is considerable, say more than 
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Fia. 18 (b).—Switching for second type of diode. 


a@ yard or so, these precautions are very necessary, and in 
addition it will probably be necessary either to put a high 
resistance or perhaps better still a 1 : 1 transformer between the 
pick-up terminals and the change-over switch in order that 
what is in effect the grid terminal of the first valve need not 
be extended to a distance outside the set. Remember that 
the grid of a valve is very sensitive to hum and other disturbing 
noises ; and also, in any connections of this kind take particular 
care not to fall into any of the pitfalls already illustrated and 
rob the valve of its proper bias. 


+ » FF 
No Possible Doubt Whatever 


There is no doubt about the ingenuousness of the advice 
given to potential purchasers of radio-gramophones in the 
newly published Columbia booklet How to Choose a Radio- 
Gramophone, by Christopher Stone. Our London Editor first 
places himself on the same technical level as any Tom, Dick or 
Harry, and then proceeds to expound common-sense ideas on 
the whys and wherefores of radio-gramophones, laying particu- 
lar stress on the necessity of placing quality, both as regards 
reproduction and construction, before quantity. 


INDIVIDUALLY BUILT FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


TANNOY 


RADIO 


Manufacturers of high-grade, hand-made Radio- 
Gramophones. Specially calibrated Super-Hetero- 
dyne models, single dial control. 


INSTRUMENTS BUILT TO AN IDEAL—NOT TO A PRICE 


Mains operated from 45 éns. 


Write for full particulars: DALTON STREET, WEST NORWOOD, S.E.27 
Phone: Streatham 6731-2 
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“TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Do You Know— 

That we have not yet decided on the title of the new book 
which will shortly fill the gap created by the demise of ‘‘ Novice 
Corner ”’? 

That this month a prize of one guinea’s worth of records 
(winner’s choice) will be awarded to the reader who, in our 
opinion, sends in the best suggestion for a title for the new book? 

That the number of words in any entry for this competition 
must not exceed four? 

That the winning title becomes the property of THE 
GRAMOPHONE? 

That any title submitted must convey, as far as is possible, 
what the book is about : e.g. ‘“‘ Gramoradio Hints and Tips ”’? 

That the book describes in non-technical language the 
functions and operations of the various component parts of 
acoustic gramophones and electrical reproducers, and that it 
is a mine of information on the everyday problems of these 
instruments (see paragraph on page 448 of last month’s issue) ? 

That each person is permitted 
two entries only? 

That all entries must be addressed 
to THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho 
Square, London, W.1 ? 

That the closing date is April 30th, 
1932? 

That the envelope containing the 
entries must be marked Do You 
Know in the top left-hand corner? 

That no correspondence must be 
enclosed with any entry? 

That failure to carry out any one 
of these simple rules will result in 
disqualification ? 


A Keith Prowse Concert 
The gramophone concert given 

by Keith Prowse & Co. Ltd. on 

March 9th at the Aeolian Hall in 


dddd dd ddd 2 
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Circuit diagrams, lay-outs and lists of components are given 
within its pages for a 24 watt battery amplifier, a 2} watt 
D.C. mains amplifier, a 5 watt A.C. amplifier, and a 63 watt 
A.C. amplifier. In addition to all this the dimensions and 
diagrams of a suggested cabinet, the frequency response 
curves of each amplifier and quite a lot of general information 
on their operation are given. 

The pamphlet will be sent to anyone who sends three penny 
stamps to Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs. Truly marvellous 
value ! 


B.C.N.s 


Following our paragraph on the difficulty of obtaining 
Burmese Colour Needles (page 449 in last month’s issue) 
Messrs. Barber & Kent, the sole distributors, inform us 
that there has been no hitch of any kind in the distribution 
of these needles. If readers who have had any difficulty 
in obtaining them will write to Barber & Kent, 37-38, Mark 

Lane, London, E.C.3, they will 
be supplied direct and will also 





be put in touch with the nearest 
agent. 


Horns and Colour Schemes 
Those who have hitherto objected 
to the rather drab appearance of 
external horn gramophones and the 
difficulty with which they can be 
harmonised with existing colour 
schemes will be pleased to learn 
that the horns of E. M. Ginn 
Expert gramophones are now ob- 
tainable in practically any colour, 
or combination of colours, or 
grainings imaginable. Certainly 
the “‘ colour card’? we saw was a 
riot of artistic colouring. Horns 
finished by this new process have 








Bond Street was perhaps the most 
convincing we have had the 
privilege otf attending. The pro- 
gramme was cast in an essentially popular vein though each 
of the 20 records played was of definite musical merit, and 
judging by the ovation at the close of the concert, the combina- 
tion met with the absolute approval of the large audience. 
From a technical aspect too it was a marvellous demonstration 
of what can be done by a properly designed amplifier. The 
Senior and Baby Pamphonic reproducers, which were used 
throughout the evening, acquitted themselves in sparkling 
style. There was none of the “ talkic”’ nasality, bass boom 
or high note cut-off; every record was reproduced with 
crispness, full-blooded bass and definition, which all goes to 
prove what we had to say about the Pamphonic on this page 
last month. Not all the honours of the evening went to the 
Senior Pamphonic ; the Baby, whose début it was, showed the 
compass of a pair of lusty lungs in no uncertain manner. In 
fact for a mere 18 watts undistorted output it was magnificent. 
Usually a thousandth part of this power is sufficient to keep 
us awake al! night. 


W.513 

This is not the number of our sweepstake ticket, it is nothing 
more nor less than the designation number which Messrs. 
Ferranti Ltd. have given to a new pamphlet entitled Ferranti 


Constructional Amplifiers. To those. interested in the 
electrical reproduction of records either by means of battery, 
D.C. or A.C. driven amplifiers it is specially interesting. 


THE SENIOR PAMPHONIC EQUIPMENT 


a hard glossy surface, and as this 
is only obtainable by a special 
flatting process a small exira 
charge is made for those so finished. 


The Talkatome 


Although a number of Home Talkie equipments have 
appeared on the market from time to time, they have either 
necessitated the use of two turntables to provide the 
synchronised accompaniment of appropriate duration corre- 
sponding to the length of the film, or the length of the film has 
been restricted to the playing time of a 10in. or 12in. record. 
The Talkatome is not an equipment whereby both records and 
films can be made at home, but it is the first we have seen and 
heard that uses 16in. records, so that the actual playing time is 
increased to approximately 15 minutes. It is also the first we 
have seen and heard where the reproduction and synchronisa- 
tion have been anything like approaching perfection. A 
comprehensive library of discs and films has been prepared, 
including educational, comedy, and serious musical subjects, 
which can be hired at a moderate subscription rate. 

The equipment comprises three units: a synchronised 
turntable with pick-up (25 guineas) and electric amplifier 
(25 guineas) and a Talkatome speaker-screen (12 guineas). 


Columbia 


We forgot to mention last month that when a high impedance 
M.C. speaker is connected to the extra speaker terminals of the 
Columbia 604 radio-graphophone, a 1:1 output transformer 
must be interposed between speaker and terminals. Otherwise 
the speech coil is liable to be burnt out. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The E.M.G. Mark XA Gramophone. Price {£30 


In these days we hear on all hands that the sale of the more 
ambitious and expensive acoustic gramophones—by which we 
mean those costing more than about £15—has dwindled to 
almost negligible proportions. Yet the popularity, amongst 
those who are musically minded, of this and the other products 
of E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones Ltd. continues unabated. 
fhe reason is not hard to find. It clearly resides in the 
excellence of the performance 
and finish, in fact in the finished 
performance, of the instrument, 

When one listens to the Mark 
XA one unconsciously looks 
about for some standard with 
which to compare it. The 
ordinary office gramophone 
standards are of no use what- 
ever. Here we have something 
of a newer and a finer order 
than those standards of bygone 
days. There is boldness and 
yet @ what-you-may-call-it of 
delicacy and refinemgnt about 
it to which formerly we were 
unaccustomed. To compare it 
with a modern electrical re- 
producer, on the other hand, is 


veally impossible, whether the 


electrical product is one of 
commercial origin or ® more 
lovingly built one constructed 
in a mood 8f personal enthusi- 
asm. Such a comparison is fair 
to neither; each has qualities 
which the other lacks; each 
achieves an approximation to 
truth which has no seeming 
relation to the other. If we 
had arrived anywhere near per- 
fection in reproduction, another 
tale might perhaps be told. 
As it is, the wisest course seems 
to be to admit the imperfec- 
tions in all approximations and 
proceed to single out the features of real merit. It is no 
great disparagement of any electrical reproducer to say 
that in lightness, winsomeness and the quality which we 
sum up in the phrase “tripping the light, fantastic toe” 
the Mark XA scores points every time. It does not make 
so much real noise, it does not play the heavy father—nor the 
harassed mother !—so effectively. This does not mean that its 
volume level is low ; on the contrary it is distinctly high for an 
acoustic gramophone. But even the volume has a suggestion 
of lightness about it ; it has the characteristics of the gymnast 
rather than those of the “‘ strong man ”’ : lissom, lithe, delicate 
movements which convey the sense of power while remaining 
essentially graceful and neat. To break away from our 
metaphor, and at the same time from the comparison which we 
have already declared to be impossible, we can sum up this 
part of our report by saying not merely that the Mark XA 
gives a realistic reproduction in miniature, for all good home 
reproducers should do that, but that while preserving a general 
balance of tone which does not obtrude itself in any way, it 
manages to impart a certain quintessential flavour to the tone 
of individual instruments which is really remarkable. If one is 


listening very critically, and an instrument of this kind exacts 
critical listening, one sometimes perceives that the quality is 
just a little more royal than the king: the wispiness of the 
strings will occasionally take on the character of semi-muted 
strings ; the oboe will become perhaps a little too sour, and 
soon. This quality is a valuable one in many ways, particularly 
to the connoisseur in music. 

On this occasion we had the advantage of a side-by-side test 
with the only other external horn gramophone of similar 

dimensions that we know: Mr. 
Ginn’s Expert Senior. Our 
previous hesitation in trying 
from memory to make any 
definite and detailed comparison 
between the two was soon 
justified. On certain records, 
particularly those of a year 
or so ago, we defy even the most 
critical listener to differentiate 
between the two models in our 
office. But there are differences, 
and very appreciable ones, be- 
tween the two instruments, as 
certain other records demon- 
strated. And some of these 
differences were contrary to our 
own expectations. Thus we 
found that the Expert gave a 
more open quality and more 
“bite” on the top strings, and 
the same sort of effect was 
noticed later in the high vocal 
passages of an Elisabeth Schu- 
mann record. On the other 
hand, the trombone crescendo 
about half an inch through the 
first side of the recent Columbia 
Funeral March record (LX156) 
was beautifully clear and distinct 
on the Mark XA but was rather 
subdued on the Expert. On 
the whole our judgment would 
be that which we have indicated 
earlier: the Mark XA _ takes 
eare of individual timbre, even 
to the point of excess at times, while the Expert con- 
centrates rather on a bolder and more forward tone with 
individual musical qualities sufficiently accurately portrayed to 
give a realistic blend. The quality of both is clean, clear and 
detailed. But the one has the characteristics of Lord Leighton 
while the other has those of G. F. Watts. 

There is little need for us to dwell upon the general design 
of the Mark XA, as most people who read THE GRAMOPHONE 
regularly are well acquainted with its external appearance and 
in any case the illustration is self-explanatory. But no doubt 
many will be interested to know where the XA differs from the 
original Mark X gramophone. In the first place, the horn has 
been re-designed so that now it is larger, the mouth opening 
being about 28 inches diameter ; secondly a large portion of 
the horn at the small diameters is made of metal ; thirdly 
the goose-neck tone-arm as fitted to the Mark X has been 
replaced by a “straight-through ” tone-arm of good length and 
excellent design; and in addition some modifications of 
detail have been made in the sound-box. 

The alterations to the horn have smoothed out a certain 
resonance that used to be a little too prominent in the bass 
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and have thus both extended the bass response and cleaned 
it up at the same time; the tone-arm and sound-box alterations 
have been dictated by a desire to obtain a comparable extended 
range and clearness in the very high treble. At least, that is 
how we read the signs and we should be very much surprised 
if we were wrong. 

We end as we began. We are told that the days of the 
acoustic gramophone are numbered. But this one is very 
much alive and, if we mistake not, is likely to remain so for a 
long time. 


The Garrard Induction Motor, Model 202A 
Price £2 18s. 6d. 


No section of British Industry has more definite achieve- 
ments to show for the work of the past few years than the 
designers and manufacturers of gramophone motors. Not so 
very long ago an electric motor of the calibre reviewed below 
cost anything between £6 and £10; to-day a first-class 
electric motor costs no more, and in some cases, less than a 
good spring motor. Whatever America may have achieved in 
other sections of the gramophone and radio industry the 
British gramophone motor manufacturers can certainly hold 
more than their own, either as regards efficiency, workmanship 
or price, in the markets of the world. The results of the recent 
British Industries Fair is one adequate testimony to this. 


There is little doubt that the 202A is excellent value: its 
price is low and the workmanship, finish and efficiency are 
inversely high: the latter almost as high as the Senior 201 
induction motor. The principal difference in the design is that 
whereas the Senior model is a slow-running induction disc 
motor, the motor proper of the 202A runs at a relatively high 
speed, and as far as we could tell without dismantling it is of 
the squirrel cage type with the governor mounted directly 
on the rotor spindle. When the motor was first put on test a 
slight variation in speed was noticed. The governor had been 
set by stroboscope and neon lamp so that the turntable 
revolved at 78 r.p.m. and twice during the early part of the 
four hours run the speed had to be readjusted, the motor 
having gained speed. Possibly, on the other hand, this was 
due to the presence of congealed oil on the governor pad or 
main bearings, for during the latter part of the test run the 
speed was very definitely more uniform. The change in speed 
was very gradual as a rigorous playing test failed to reveal any 
aural discrepancies. We mention this point not as any 
criticism, real or implied, of the motor itself but rather to 
emphasise a point which we have had occasion to mention 
before in connection with electrical gramophone motors. In 
such motors a certain temperature rise is inevitable and the 
manufacturer, to allow for this, has to use rather heavier 
lubricating media than is usual with ordinary spring motors. 
It is always wise, therefore, to allow the motor to run a little 
while before playing operations really commence. It is even 
more important with electric motors than it used to be with 
spring motors not to keep the gramophone in a cold corner 
of the room. 

The following table shows in summary form the mechanical 
and electrical characteristics of the motor. Though not so 


high as we have come across in some of our motor tests, the 
torque is higher than the average and is distinctly satisfactory, 
as are also the other two important items, numbers 8 and 10 
on the list. All the three types of motor interference (items 
4 and 5) are negligibly small and the temperature rise is not 
excessive. The slight mechanical noise noted was so small as 
to be scarcely worthy of mention and became less as the run 
went on. On the whole, a highly creditable performance. 

The motor is mounted on a unit plate and is complete with a 
fully automatic electro-mechanical stop which is operative on 
all types of run-out grooves and is adjustable for practically 
any position in which the tone-arm or pick-up arm is likely to 
be placed. Adjustments for the two voltage ranges are by 
means of series-paralleling links situated on the end bracket 
otf the motor. 


Feature Remarks 





Good (480 Gram- 
Centimetres) 
. | Good (see text) 
| Slight 
Nil 


(1) Torque to reduce speed from 
80-78 r.p.m. | 
(2) Governing F 
(3) Mechanical Noise ie 
(4) Radio Frequency disturbance : 
(5) Audio Frequency disturbance : 
(a) Magnetic 
(b) Electrostatic : 
(6) Time to accelerate to 78 r. pn m. 
from rest 
(7) Temperature rise in 4 hours’ run 
(8) Weight on record required to 
reduce speed by 1 r.p.m. 
(9) Consumption A 
(10) Percentage change in speed for 


Slight 

Nil 

3 seconds 
45° F. 

13-25 ounces 


12 watts 
0-7 


5 per cent. change in voltage 
(11) Voltage range = $ 


100-130; 200-250; 
50-60 cycles 





The Marconiphone No. 17 Pick-up. Price £2 5s. 


After our tests of the Marconiphone Radiogram III 
(reviewed in the March 1932 issue) were concluded, the pick-up 
was disconnected from the chassis and volume control and 
connected direct to a valve voltmeter and the voltage output 
taken at various frequencies between 33 and 8,000 cycles. 
H.M.V. constant frequency records and loud tone needles 
were used throughout. Although the No. 17 is of similar 
internal construction as the H.M.V. No. 11 pick-up (reviewed 
in the November 1931 issue) this particular Marconiphone 
sample had larger bass output and a somewhat stronger high 
note response. Some of the variation of output between these 
two pick-ups—in the bass at any rate—may well be accounted 
for by the fact that the No. 17 is mounted on its own arm, 
whereas the H.M.V. No. 11, being of the type for use with 
existing tone-arms or carrying arms, was tested on an entirely 
different arm, and arm resonances have a very decided effect 
on the response and performance of any pick-up. 

The most striking point about the visual impression of the 
response curve of the No. 17 pick-up is the large voltage output 
below 200 cycles. At this frequency it is about 2-25 volts, at 
100 cycles the output rises to just over 3 volts and continues to 
rise rapidly to 3-75 and approximately 5 volts at 52 and 33 
cycles respectively. At the latter frequency the needle was 
decidedly uncomfortable in the groove, hence the approxima- 
tion of 5 volts. At 260 cycles there is a slight peak, the voltage 
reading being 2-5 volts, but between here and 500 cycles there 
is a rapid decline in output down to 1-1 volts. From 500 
cycles up to 2,500 cycles there are no serious peaks or troughs, 
the curve being fairly smooth at a mean level of just over 1 
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volt r.m.s. Then comes a fairly large peak of 2 and 1-9 volts 
at 3,000 and 3,500 volts respectively, after which the curve 
falls quickly to 1-35 volts at 3,900 cycles, 0-95 volts at 4,450 
cycles, 0:65 volts at 4,700 cycles, 0°35 volts at 5,160 cycles, 
and 0-1 volts at 5,550 cycles. There is curious little rise up to 
0-15 volts in the: tail of the curve at 6,120 cycles and then it 
cuts off at 6,650 cycles with a reading of 
0-05 volts. 
The makers recommend a potentio- 
meter value of 250,000 ohms and our 
tests show that if one is really interested 
in the adequate reproduction of high 
notes this value should not be decreased 
to any appreciable extent, certainly not 
below 200,000 ohms. Of course, a good 
deal will depend upon the high note 
response of both the receiver and speaker 
used in conjunction with the pick-up. 
If either the speaker or the amplifier 
have a definite rising characteristic then 
the volume control value may be reduced 
down to as low as 150,000 ohms without 
impairing the quality of reproduction 
very much. Actually in the Marconi- 
phone Radiogram IIT the value is 250,000 
ohms. On our standard amplifier we 
found that a useful compromise between 
surface noise and general quality was obtained with a value 
of 200,000 ohms, and then the reproduction was excellent. 
As mentioned in the March issue the pick-up head can be 
rotated for ease of needle insertion, the arm is offset and of 
good length, so that alignment errors, when it is set up correctly, 
are small, 





HINTS FOR THE NOVICE—No. 14 


Wiring an Amplifier or Radio Set 

Probably one of the most puzzling problems to the 
beginner when constructing his first electric record 
amplifier or radio set, whether it be battery or mains 
driven, is to know when every component is wired up 
correctly. In the early days of wireless, when it was 
more common to connect the grid leak in parallel with 
the grid condenser by means of the clips provided, it 
was not uncommon to find that the grid leak had been 
omitted altogether, simply because it did not need any 
wires to connect it. But with ordinary care the chances 
of omitting even such a small component as this, or, 
for instance, any other components of the “ clip in” 
type such as fuses, or of omitting any of the wires, are 
fairly remote if the following simple method is adopted. 

iven some of the seasoned experimenters and set 
builders may find it useful when constructing their 
intricate “ super-supers,”’ 

Suppose that the set you are constructing is your 
firstattempt and you are working from published details. 
As you place each component in position on the base- 
board or panel, get a pen and red ink, and ink in that 
particular component on the wiring diagram. Some- 
times it is more convenient to wire up certain components 
before completing the baseboard or panel lay-out. If 
so, then the components in position can be wired up and 
as each wire is placed in. position the corresponding 
wire on the diagram you are working to must be inked 
in. Then as you proceed with the remainder of the 
components and wiring, each must be inked in as before. 
As the set or amplifier is nearing completion you are 
thus able to tell by a glance at the diagram which wires 
or components (if any) have been omitted. If, 
however, you do not wish to deface the magazine in 
which the diagram is printed, then make a pencil copy 
of the circuit, and use this as the check on your wiring 
operations. This will help considerably to familiarize 
the various components and the circuit. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AII correspondence that requires an answer must 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon which 
will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of Tok GRAMOPHONE every 
month, In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including the date 
printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


Distortion 

215 Q.—My wireless set is a straight three; Det, and two 
transformer coupled L.F. stages—using two-volt 
valves and 120 volts H.T. My loud-speaker is a 
good quality cone and the pick-up I am using is a 
B.T.H. with a potentiometer volume control connected 
across it. My trouble is that if I turn the volume 
control full on it overloads the speaker, particularly 
with the Tales of Hoffmann record, H.M.V. C2062. 
This dise sounds much better when played on my 
acoustic gramophone. Can you please indicate what 
is wrong ? 


A.—We are not surprised that distortion is prevalent 
when reproducing records electrically through your 
set. We prefer to think that it is the last valve in 
your set that is overloading. To reproduce records 
clearly and without distortion you will need another 
PM.252 arranged either in parallel or in push-pull 
with your existing one with not less than 150 volts 
H.T. Even with this arrangement the very heavy 
recordings will create distortion. You would do 
much better with 6-volt valves. 


More Bass Wanted 

216 Q.—I recently purchased a table type gramophone, and 
although the reproduction of the treble is wholly 
satisfactory the strength of the bass is inadequate. 
Can you advise me of any modification which I can 
carry out that would improve the response of the 
bass register? 


A.—We are not surprised that your instrument is “ top- 
heavy ” as the incorporated horn is much too small 
to pass the really low notes. The only way to 
increase the strength of the bass is to fit an extension 
on to the mouth of the horn. A simple method of 
doing this was described by 8. H. Black in the 
August 1929 GRAMOPHONE (p. 135), and a more 
efficient though a very much more complicated 
method was described by J. A. Hall in the September 
and October 1929 issues. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES IN ORGAN RECORDING 


R. H. GOSS-CUSTARD, the well-known His Master’s Voice 

artist and organist of Liverpool Cathedral, gave a lecture 
to the Liverpool Gramophone ae on March 7th on “ Some 
Difficulties in Organ Reco: 

“Organists should have some knowledge of the technical 
side of recording,” said Mr. Goss-Custard, ‘‘ but I must confess 
at once that I know nothing about it and am talking purely 
from the point of view of the recording artist. 

“The process of recording the organ is, from the artist’s 
point of view, a trying and nerve-racking experience. It is 
probably worse for an organist than for any other artist. He 
is in the midst of a terrific bedlam of sound and unless he 
knows his instrument very well indeed and has had endless 
opportunity to judge and approximate his different effects 
he has no idea how he is playing and what he sounds like in 
the recording van. 

“You may be playing a piece. You get well into it and are 
just beginning to pat yourself on the back and congratulate 
yourself on having made a good record when up pops an 
attendant and taps you on the arm. Would you mind playing 
it again, please, as something has gone wrong in the works 
downstairs. You sit down again and launch yourself once 
more upon the piece, and once more the attendant appears, 
near the end, of course. You have but ten bars to play and 
the disc has run out— Would you mind playing it again, faster ? 
This time it is you who make the mistake, and so on until 
about four or five hours have elapsed, when you are in no 
condition to play anything. 

“Then again all sorts of extraneous troubles occur. I was 
making a disc in Liverpool Cathedral one night and right in 
the middle of a soft passage came the unmistakable boom 
of a ship’s siren on the river ; back to the start again. 

“The student of organ playing has great difficulty in 
knowing how he is playing and what effect he is creating. The 
chief faults of the beginner are lack of rhythm, smudginess, and 
sudden changes of registration, all of which can be easily 
discovered on gramophone records. Therefore I would suggest 
that every student of the organ should have records of his 
playing made. They would be better than a lesson from the 
best teacher, and it is a great pity that the gramophone 
companies have not some scheme under which students of 
the organ could make records of their own playing at reduced 
fees. 

“The difficulties in organ recording may be divided into 
two classes, (1) those inherent in the instrument; and (2) 
those caused by the peculiar properties of the building in 
which the instrument is placed. 

“Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the first section lies in 
the great range of frequencies the instrument produces. I have 
met people who cannot hear a high 15th and I have come 
across quite a number of persons who cannot tell the pitch 
of a 32-feet pipe. The low frequencies of the dignified ground 
tone are the most difficult to record. The low sounds on an 
organ record are really synthetically produced by the har- 
monics of the low notes. Reed notes which are proficient in 
harmonics record especially well, but the open low notes, 
deficient in their harmonic producing qualities, do not record, 
resulting in reproduction on the gramophone of a false bass, 
lacking in dignity. 

“Another factor is the great amplitude and energy of 
vibration which the organ possesses, which in some big organs 
causes the windows to rattle and often makes the congregation 
altogether uncomfortable. Such terrific vibration tends to 
throw the recording apparatus out of gear, and in some cases 
to make the needle jump the disc. This vibration difficulty 
will be very hard to overcome. 


“The third difficulty in recording the organ lies in the fact 
that it is not compact. Whereas in other instruments the 
sound comes from one place, or approximately so, in the 
organ the sounds come from widely different angles, from differ- 
ent pipes many yards away from each other. The conductor 
can group his choir or his orchestra where he likes, but the 
organ is immovable and this results in some notes being given 
undue and sometimes disconcerting prominence in relation 
to the whole tonal effect. This leads to the question of where 
the microphone should be placed. In my experience it is 
invariably placed too close. Forte tone on the organ is 
built up by a combination of many pipes, and with such a 
composite tone mass distance is necessary to obtain correct 
balance. 

**Most organs are housed in large buildings, and though 
builders of to-day pay more attention to acoustics than 
hitherto, there is still a good deal of progress to be made in this 
direction. In connection with the building where efforts are 
made to record an organ the greatest drawbacks are echo and 
reverberation, which may almost be described as “‘ double 
echo.” A bad echo makes good recording impossible. Every 
chord is lost in the echo of the preceding one and the result 
on the record is a confused mass of tone so blurred that not 
even a melody can be picked out. The echo in Liverpool 
Cathedral is very bad. The building is half finished and 
a mighty wall, a temporary erection, faces the organ and 
causes great confusion. Great difficulty was experienced in 
placing the microphone and eventually it was slung off the 
roof above the organ, so that the echo from the roof at least 
was eliminated. St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, is particularly 
unlucky in this respect. Many records have been made of 
the organ but not one has been deemed good enough to publish. 

** Reverberation goes hand in hand with echo as a pest to 
organ recorders. While the human ear is able to focus on the 
direction of sound, and is able instinctively to cut out 
extraneous noises, the sensitive microphone picks up every- 
thing, and as the reproducing instrument throws the sound 
out in one mass a confused muddle of echo, reverberation and 
tune is usually the result. 

** Again, too often, the recording is spoilt by the man at the 
volume control of the recording instrument. Great care is 
needed in this position, and until recently this delicate job has 
been given to engineers, instead of musicians, as should be the 
case. The ideal ‘man at the knob’ should be a combination 
of the two. In earlier days of electrical recording it was quite 
common to find no difference between forte and pianissimo 
passages, in fact the latter were sometimes louder than the 
former, due to this interference with the volume regulator. 

** No two organs are alike in their effects, though they may 
be built on the same scale and by the same maker, and the 
recorders cannot be sure until they have made experiments 
how they are going to fare. It has been suggested that a 
special organ for recording should be built, but there are many 
arguments against this. It would in the first place be a very 
expensive luxury ; the cost of a suitable building to house 
it would be enormous. But there is more against it than this. 
The individual organ has its fascination, and atmosphere in 
recording counts greatly, while the charm of special recordings 
would be lost. 

‘In spite, however, of the fact that many difficulties beset 
their path, the recording companies are making progress and 
the general level of organ recording is steadily improving. 
This is @ pleasing thought, for while the gramophone has yet 
a long way to go before it reaches perfection in organ repro- 
duction, it offers a unique field for the study of the methods of 
great organists, from Best to Cunningham.” 
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GOETHE AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
by C. SULLY 


Spat erklingt was friih erklang, Gliick und Ungliick wird Gesang. 
What sounded erst resounds again, Turned to song are joy and pain. 


HAT Goethe’s lyrics should have been set to music whole- 

sale is only natural, but the casual reader of his prose works 
might well think it impossible that these should provide any 
sort of musical inspiration. The sentences march, without 
haste, without rest, over arid plains of disquisition, through 
forests of almost statistical detail. And then, if endurance 
holds, one is suddenly aware that one is reading the romantic 
story of Mignon or Frederica. Presently it submerges with as 
little warning or change of manner as it came, to reappear 
pages or chapters later. In point of fact this museum-like 
mind has provided nearly as many musical subjects as 
Shakespeare. One thinks of Beethoven’s music to Egmont ; 
the Faust music of Schumann, Wagner, Mahler ; Schumann’s 
Requiem for Mignon ; Dukas’ L’ Apprenti Sorcier ; the operas 
Werther, Mignon, Faust, Damnation of Faust, Mefistofele ; 
even Lehar’s Frederica. And of course the songs. Some of 
the records already made deserve rather more light than has 
hitherto been thrown on them. In the case of the Erlking, 
probably the most familiar of his. songs, the darkness is 
primarily of Goethe’s making, though others have helped to 
deepen it. One of the happiest efforts was that of Scott, who 
said ‘“‘ the Erlking is a goblin that haunts the Black Forest in 
Thuringia.” This is to move a forest some hundred and 
fifty miles and invent a fauna for it in one sentence. This 
goblin was too young to have done any haunting, having been 
born on the day when Herder mistranslated a Danish ballad, 
taking Eller (elves) to mean Erlen (alders). Some three or 
four years later Goethe adopted the foundling, no doubt taking 
its legitimacy on trust, and to this day kind-hearted people 
continue the attempt to provide it—if less lavishly than did 
Scott—with something more respectable in the way of a family 
tree than a mere alder. Probably the best record of the 
Schubert version is N. Allin’s (L2038); of the Loewe setting 
certainly Sir G. Henschel’s (L2303). 

The Alto Rhapsody of Brahms (Op. 53, 1869) is a setting of 
stanzas 6, 7 and 8 of Goethe’s Winter Journey through the Harz, 
written in 1777. Three years before his Sorrows of Werther 
had run through Europe, and indeed the world, like a fever of 
which the serious symptom was a morbid sensibility. As he 
had written the novel to work this very thing out of his system 
it was rather trying for Goethe, though not at all surprising, 
that he found himself the high priest of the cult, to whom were 
sent many unwanted confidences and confessions. Among 
such were some letters from a young man living alone at 
Wernigerode in the Harz Mountains; so charged were they 
with pessimism, misanthropy, and passionate appeals for 
spiritual succour that Goethe felt he could not ignore them. 
By this time he was attached to the Ducal Court at Weimar, 
and at the end of November 1777 he set out thence on horse- 
back, travelling alone and incognito. On the way he took the 
opportunity of climbing the Brocken, a mountain about the 
height of Snowdon, the highest point of the Harz, and the 
legendary Mayday trysting place for witches. Winter 
climbing was not usual in those days, and a guide could only 
be got to attempt the ascent because the snow was hard. 
On December 10th he reached the top, where these verses are 
supposed to be spoken. As the poet looks down on the snow- 
clad world from above the clouds “ like hawk that rests with 
easy pinion on the massy clouds of morning ” he- muses with a 
cragsman’s scorn upon the stuffy little life of cities and his own 
too easy and successful lot—following Fortune’s chariot along 
life’s broad highway. From this he turns (here the record begins) 


in pity to the thought of the unhappy youth, who has strayed 
from the road into a trackless wilderness where he wanders 
hopelessly, wrapped in a subjective cloud of hatred and despair. 
This occupies the first two sides of the records (DB1442-3). 
The third (on which the male chorus enters) and fourth 
contain the poet’s prayer that the sufferer’s eyes may be opened 
to the fullness and beauty of the world. ‘“‘Is there on thy 
psalter,/Father of Love, a tone/In his hearing’s compass/Then 
oh quicken his heart!/Open his beclouded eyes/Unto the 
thousand well-springs/At hand for him who thirsts/In the 
desert.”” The young pessimist, by name Plessing, lived to 
become a Professor of Philosophy; opinions will therefore 
probably be divided as to the success of Goethe’s visit. As 
the verses set by Brahms are only a fragment of a poem to 
which Goethe himself thought it necessary to supply an 
elaborate commentary, a good many purchasers of this beauti- 
ful recording must have wondered what it is all about. 

From the incidental music to Egmont there are electrical 
records only of the overture (C1385); one of the remarkable 
Culp series on Scala records was a lovely rendering of Clirchen’s 
second song, Freudvoll und leidvoll. The Egmont music was 
an expression of Beethoven’s veneration for the poet ; why the 
feeling was not reciprocated remains something of a puzzle. 
There may have been personal antipathy arising from the 
meeting at Teplitz in 1812. The story of their encounter 
with the Imperial party is well known: while Goethe stood 
aside, hat in hand, Beethoven crammed his hat on his head and 
stalked past, waiting for Royalty to salute first. If this really 
happened Minister Goethe might well find such sansculottism 
hard to forgive. Or was it rather the poet’s olympian dread 
of Beethoven’s musical titanism? Something of the sort is 
suggested by that unforgettable glimpse of the urbane youthful 
Mendelssohn (in 1830) trying to teach the aged creator of that 
Faust who stormed through life, ever striving, to understand 
the greatness of this Faust of music. ‘‘ Of a morning I have 
to play the piano to him for an hour or so, from all the various 
great composers in their historical order, and have to tell him 
how they advanced matters ; and as I do so he sits in a dark 
corner like a Jupiter tonans, and flashes with his old eyes. He 
didn’t want to have anything to do with Beethoven. But I 
told him I couldn’t let him off, and proceeded to play him the 
first bit of the C Minor Symphony. That stirred him quite 
extraordinarily. First he said: ‘But that doesn’t move at 
all, it only astonishes; it is grandiose,’ and then he went 
muttering on in the same way, and after a long time began 
again: ‘ Itis very great, quite frantic, one might well fear the 
house would come down ; and when they are all playing that 
together!’ And at dinner, in the middle of another topic, he 
began about it again.’ Certainly Goethe was not insensible 
to music. In the darkest of his poetic hours, when “ to me the 
world, I to myself am lost ”’ it is to music that he turns for help, 
music that ‘“‘ then soars forth with angel wings.” He of all 
men should have had ears for Beethoven’s hard-won serenities ; 
but, for whatever reason, he seems to have rejected him almost 
as Beethoven rejected Napoleon, the third of that great 
triumvirate. 

For the libretto of Mignon the story from Wilhelm Meister 
has been pretty drastically improved, but that charming song 
Connais-tu le pays ? does still express the forlorn waif’s memories 
of the land of her tragic origin, and her own and Goethe’s 
yearning towards it. In the novel the varying expression with 
which the child sings the lines is set forth. L. Lehmann gives 
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it with (part of) Goethe’s words, though the music sits a little 
uncouthly on them (R20137). The settings by Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Schumann are not available ; nor is the latter’s 
Requiem for Mignon. Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, from the 
same novel, is to be had only to Tchaikovsky’s music 
(Olszewska, E534). 

Frederica, the other romantic figure mentioned, was of 
course the subject of Lehar’s operetta (Tauber’s popular 
Mddchen, mein Méddchen and Heidenréslein on R20101; 
Schubert’s setting of the latter by J. Goss in English on B2686); 
but her fame rests on firmer foundations than that. In the 
autumn of 1770 when Goethe, then twenty-one, was at the 
University of Strasburg, a fellow student took him to visit a 
certain Pastor Brion and his family, who lived at Sesenheim, 
a village near the Rhine about twenty miles N.E. of the city. 
The simple, kindly household seemed to Goethe a reincarnation 
of that of the Vicar of Wakefield. Frederica, the younger 
daughter, was out, and some discussion as to where she might 
be aroused his interest beforehand. Thus it was that when she 
appeared, in Alsatian dress, stepping so lightly it seemed she 
must be weightless, her neck almost too delicate for the massive 
plaits of hair, and with her look of bright questioning as though 
the world held no such thing as care, he not only saw, but 
realised all her charm and sweetness. The idyll thus begun 
lasted a year and forms the most appealing part of Dichtuwng 
und Wahrheit, which, however, perhaps deliberately, falsifies 
details and the order of events. Goethe left Strasburg in 
August 1771, but it was in writing that he said good-bye. In 
the words of so many years later, her reply “‘ tore my heart. 
It was the very hand, the very intelligence, the very feeling 
that had formed themselves for me, on me. . . . Here for the 
first time I was guilty ; I had wounded the loveliest of hearts 
to its depths.’ A letter of 1779 says: ‘‘ I was forced to leave 
her at a moment when it nearly cost her her life.” He admits 
that two of his works (G@étz and Clavigo) contain poetical 
expressions of his remorse, which he made “in order by means 
of this self-torturing penance to become worthy of inward 
absolution.” But it is at least probable that these same events 
threw a greater shadow, the Gretchen tragedy in Faust. This 
is the only portion of that work not based on the traditional 
Faust stories ; it was being planned and written in the years 
following 1770; since his works were all “ parts of one great 
confession ’’ it must have some basis in his life; there is no 
other of his many love affairs which provides a psychological 
relationship at all like that of Faust and Gretchen, or a sufficient 
motive for such tragic intensification. The famous talk on 
religion (in ‘“‘ Martha’s Garden ’’) may well echo some actual 
catechising of her freethinking lover-guest by the simple 
daughter of the manse. Frederica lived till 1813, unmarried, 
and, it would seem, like Beethoven’s Theresa Brunsvik, widely 
loved. If any mortal voice rings in that ery of “ Heinrich! 
Heinrich !”’ it is surely hers. 

The only record of actual words from the first part of Faust 
seems to be Schubert’s setting of Gretchen am Spinnrad 
(Gerhardt, DB916); of the Gounod opera the Garden Scene 
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and the Church Scene (with its terrible use of the Dies Irae) 
follow the general plan of their prototypes, though these have 
been pretty thickly iced by the Maison Barbier-Carré-Gounod. 
Turning to Boito’s Mefistofele, the most interesting record in 
English catalogues (the American Columbia seems to have a 
complete Prologue and Epilogue) is Forma Ideal (DB1440). 
This is from Act 4, which with the Epilogue attempts to 
represent Goethe’s Part 2. As Boito says, Part 1 does not give 
the Faust story, of which the essence is the compact with the 
Devil, there brought to no solution. Goethe’s version of the 
traditional bargain is, of course, that Mephistopheles may 
foreclose if and when Faust shall say to the passing moment 
“* Stay, oh stay, thou art so fair!’’ Boito’s Act 4 does not make 
very clear that everything is now on a different plane of reality. 
Knowledge and concrete experience having been tried, Faust 
is now the soul of man in search of abstract beauty, personified 
in Helen, ‘ the face that launched a thousand ships.”” But the 
symbolism is two-fold,for Faust also stands for Romantic and 
Helen for Classic art. We are to suppose that the Classical 
Walpurgis Night (Witches’ Sabbath) has loosed the bonds of 
time ; it is a moonlight night in the Vale of Tempe, whither 
Helen has just returned after the fall of Troy. Some Trojan 
women, led by Panthalis, form a chorus. Helen recalls the 
terrors of the town’s capture, and as she ends Faust appears 
in the full array of a knight of the Middle Ages. Kneeling, he 
passionately hails her as Forma ideal della bellezza eterna ; now 
fades, he says, the quiet image of her whom he loved long since 
in the murky North, for love of a sublimer sort possesses him, 
not for an individual, but for beauty itself. Helen’s heart is 
won by the melting echo of his rhymed verse, which her 
classical ears hear for the first time. On the second side they 
join in a hymn to love (symbolising the union of Classic and 
Romantic art), Amore! mistero celeste! and wander forth 
together to the fields of Arcady. The curtain falls, but the 
orchestra murmurs softly on till a sigh of sympathetic ecstasy 
from the chorus ends the record and the act. But the perfect 
moment is not yet; for “ the Real was sorrow, and the Ideal 
was a dream.” 

Finally there is the most famous of all epigraphs, the second 
Wanderer’s Night Song (Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’). 
Schubert’s setting (Op. 96) was sung by Ursula van Diemen on 
the lovely B2546 that the gods loved too well; fortunately, 
there remains Decca F1685 on which it is sung (in English) by 
Dale Smith. The lines were written in pencil on the wall of 
a wooden hunting-box on the top of the Gickelhahn near 
Ilmenau on September 6th, 1780. George Eliot, who was 
there in 1854 says: ‘‘ You may see written by his own hand, 
near the window, those wonderful lines—perhaps the finest 
expression yet given to the sense of resignation inspired by 
the sublime calm of Nature.” But the hut was burnt down in 
1870. Goethe himself went there once more on August 27th, 
1831. Half a century after it had been written, he read the 
poem aloud, repeating with tears the last line: ‘‘ Yes, wait, in 
a little thou too shalt have rest.’ He died on March 22nd, 
1832. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(Collectors are cordially invited to send enquiries ; but those 
requiring replies by post are asked to enclose a stamped 
envelope. | 

Much interest has been shown in my query regarding the 
question of re-pressings, and nearly all the replies have come 
from those who favour the idea. It seems to be definitely 
established, therefore, that for some collectors the subject of 
the record is the chief interest, while for others it is the 
antiquarian value of the disc itself. Obviously there is no 
reason why the same collector should not interest himself in 
both forms of collecting, and, on the other hand, there is no 
reason why he should, though this seems to be less obvious, 
judging from the following extract from a letter I have received 
from @ correspondent whose taste and discrimination are 
beyond question : 

ba. Of course I am biased, but it seems to me that you 
and a number of your correspondents who are keen on old 
records are serving two quite different masters : one of them, 
in my view, immeasurably more important than the other. 
I am sure that most of those who enjoy your corner, do so 
because they realise that among the records deleted by the 
various companies there are hundreds and hundreds of unique 
and irreplaceable records of artistic value; this is partly 
because the standard of singing has so greatly declined ; and 
there are none to-day with the voice, style, technique and 
temperament to equal, in their different spheres, such singers 
as Schumann-Heink, Lilli Lehmann, Emma Eames, Maria Gay, 
Destinn, Selma Kurz, Boninsegna. I give at random a few of 
those who have remained ‘ hors concours,’ and whose records 
have nearly all vanished from current lists. . . But we don’t 


want the Corner cluttered up with all sorts of diverse rubbish 
of no value at all except that it was published in 1902... . 
Why can’t you separate the antiquarian goats from the musical 


sheep? ”’ 

Another correspondent fails to see the antiquarian point of 
view because he feels quite sure that the very early discs must 
be in such dreadful condition as to make them an offence. 

My own experience is the reverse of this, and I think that it 
is only natural that the worn-out and badly treated records 
have long since been scrapped in the ordinary course of events, 
and that those which survive do so because they have been 
carefully looked after ; and many of them are, with electrical 
reproduction, as fine examples of vocal records as can be 
desired—at least, to the sympathetic ear. 

The position of the collector of the “ antique” records is, 
as I have suggested before, similar to that of the collector of 
any other early rarities; and to tell him that he ought to 
prefer a modern re-pressing of a record by, say, Albani, to an 
original copy, is very much like telling a bibliophile that an 
‘“ Everyman ”’ edition of Shakespeare is a better thing than a 
Folio, because it is easier to read. It is possible to love 
Shakespeare without collecting Folios, and vice versa; why 
not with records also? 

It is obvious, however, that the number of good original 
dises must be limited, and that new collectors of the antique 
will have an uphill job ; though this would not discourage the 
true enthusiast. For instance, my young son was overheard 
telling a friend that he had been collecting fossils for two years, 
but that he hadn’t got any yet! 

The advocates of the re-pressing scheme, however, have 
everything in their favour ; and if the Companies will co-operate 
it seems fairly certain that we are about to see the beginning of 
an entirely new era in record collecting. 

The letters I have referred to were written previously to the 
announcement of Mr. Seltsam’s ‘International Record 
Collectors’ Club ” last month. This seems to have been formed 
at exactly the right moment, and will doubtless be supported 


CORNER 


from all over the world. The idea of strictly limited editions 
of the re-pressings appeals to me, as a collector, very much 
indeed. Obviously rarity is the spice of collecting; and, 
granted that there are not enough originals to go round, the 
limited edition reprint is the next best thing. The re-issue of 
very old records will be interesting in itself, but the possibility 
of the existence of a number of hitherto unissued records of 
the greatest historical importance is positively thrilling, and 
itis to be hoped that the Companies will not be too punctilious 
about the minor technicalities which have so far prevented 
their issue to the general public. 

I strongly urge any lukewarm readers to order the Club’s 
records while they can; they will certainly have permanent 
interest. 

Mr. Seltsam has accomplished much already, though early 
disappointments have had to be faced. After having 
apparently discovered fifteen matrices of records by Victor 
Maurel, it turned out that the Maurel in question was a music- 
hall singer! However, all is not yet lost, and I still hope 
that re-pressings by this truly great artist may be forthcoming. 
A few days ago I heard the complete set of the six records which 
he made for the Fonotipia Co. in about 1904, and, apart from 
their extraordinary historical value, they reproduced extremely 
well on a very high-class machine. I remember hearing 
Maurel in London in 1904. His Quand’ ero paggio was probably 
the most remarkable personal triumph ever achieved. He 
sang it, I think, eight times in succession, with full stage action, 
and with a different set of gestures for each “encore.” Ata 
second recital a few weeks later, which I was careful not to 
miss, he swept all before him with a hurricane rendering of 
Largo al Factotum. At each, of course, he gave the Credo 
from ‘ Otello.”” Of special interest is his Fonotipia record of 
the ‘‘ Falstaff ’’ aria, which is sung three times—twice in Italian 
and once in French—and with shouts of applause between 
each repetition. This record is one which the I.R.C.C. will 
certainly want. There were also records by Victorien Sardou, 
which, if found, would be of importance. 


Jean de Reszke P—I wonder! ! 

Let it not be thought for a moment, however, that 
Collectors’ Corner is about to desert its old friends and sup- 
porters, the collectors of the antiques. The middle-aged 
among these will probably be reminded of something they have 
quite forgotten when I tell them that I have found a fine 
specimen of the 10-inch red label by Elisa Bruno. I remember 
her photograph in the first (1902) celebrity catalogue, and she 
did not reappear in any subsequent edition. A genuine 
antique ! 

A perfect original copy of Melba’s Chant Hindu is a recent 
and welcome addition to my collection; as was Tosti’s 
Mattinata, sung by Ancona. This was another of the really 
great artists: he was much associated with De Lucia, and the 
joint appearance of these two was a sufficient guarantee of a 
first-rate performance. It was De Lucia and Ancona who 
introduced ‘‘ Il Pagliacci ’’ to London in 1893, in which opera I 
heard them in 1905, and their renderings have remained 
unequalled. They were the real Canio and Tonio—their 
successors were merely actors. 


Other interesting finds have been a record by Leo Stormont, 
a nineteenth century recorder—In Cellar Cool (2407); The 
song that reached my heart by Wm. Paull (2-2597), and the 
London (1902) recording of En Route by Plangon. One of the 
earliest of vocal duets was Down the Vale sung by Messrs. 
Pike and Kirkby ; it was specially noted in the catalogue as 
being ‘“‘ very loud and clear.”” I was charmed to find a copy 
of this the other day, and to recall how impressed I was thirty 
years ago by these qualities—a regular singing match ! 
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The mention by Mr. Klein that the only previous record of 
the Styrienne from ‘“‘ Mignon ” that he recollected was one by 
Geraldine Farrar, reminded me very pleasantly of that most 
delightful prima donna Mme. Selma Kurz. She made a 
black label record of this in 1900-1901, and a red label in 1906- 
1907. In both these her extraordinary shake was much in 
evidence. 


Her London début was in 1904, when I heard her in Rigoletto, 
with Caruso and Renaud: and in the same year as the Queen 
in Les Huguenots, with Caruso, Scotti, Journet and Destinn. 
But perhaps it was as Oscar in Un Ballo that her charming 
personality had its greatest scope ; her beauty, her grace, and 
her piquant acting, besides her voice and singing, which 
rivalled Melba’s own, made her a joy to behold. It may sur- 
prise younger readers to know that so successful a light 
soprano also made a big hit as Elizabeth in Tannhduser. 
The Styrienne was also recorded by Destinn on Odeon and 
H.M.V. 

One of the items in Mr. Holt’s interesting ‘‘ Pot-pourri ” 
last month clears up what has always been a mystery to me— 
why the records of De Gogorza were so different from those 
of Francisco, who, as I mentioned before, are one and the 
same individual. Francisco sang with a freedom and spon- 
taneity which I missed in Gogorza, though the latter’s records 
were certainly “safer, and less liable to blast. Now we 
know the reason why; Francisco, after the great success of 
his 12-inch La Paloma, became, as Gogorza, the recording 
expert to the Victor Company, which in those days played for 
safety rather than for realism. The measures adopted to 
overcome the blasting evil were successful up to a point— 
and at a price. A new technique had been born. 

To return yet again to the question of whether Campanini 
recorded for Columbia in 1902, I have lately found in a historical 
work on opera a passage which states that he died in 1896: 
so that seems to settle it ; none of the operatic stars recorded for 
commercial purposes as long ago as that: though J.L.C.F. 
(Winchester) sends me particulars of a Berliner record by 
Maurice Farkoa which is dated May 1896, and on which the 
“ Angel’ trademark does not appear. This is my furthest 
glimpse into the “dark ages” of recording. I should be 
thankful for any information as to when the first discs were 
sold to the public ; also as to the exact date of the first 10in. 
records. 

The request which reached me from H.L.A. (San Diego, 
U.S.A.) for information re piano recordings was particularly 
fortunate in meeting the eye of R.S.A. (Cambridge), who 
forwarded a reply of twelve pages. It is magnificent to get a 
response like this. R.S.A., however, is himself in need of 
assistance. He is a great collector of piano records, and is 
very anxious to get an example by D’Albert. Can anybody 
oblige? He recorded on Polydor. 

A.J.I. (Liverpool), whom I thank for his kind remarks, is 
interested in the re-pressing scheme, and hopes particularly 
that the first records of Edward Lloyd may be included. He 
mentions that we have it on no less authority than that of 
Hans Richter and Herman Klein that no one, past or present, 
not even Jean de Reszke, surpassed Edward Lloyd in his singing 
of the Prieslied. On reading this, I pulled out my record, and 
listened with renewed interest. On sober reflection, I cannot 
imagine a more perfect rendering. 


Replies to C 8 

E.G.B. (Highgate). I am sorry that my reply to your 
query was crowded out last month, and you will long since 
have noted the corrections to Mr. Rothermel’s Melba list. 
Melba recorded Home, sweet Home in 1905, and again in 1921, 
but on the same number as the previous record, i.e., 03049. 
In the first, the piano was by Landon Ronald, but the second 
was very obviously self-accompanied. Mr. Rothermel’s 
remarks on the later record were extremely apt. 

C.W.S. (Reading, U.S.A.), J.J.M. (Natal), R.E.H. (Victoria), 
and others. The “ Collectors’ Who’s Who” has attracted a 


certain amount of attention, but not nearly enough to make its 
publication a possibility. However, with an _ enlarged 
** Collectors’ Corner,” something may be done. 

D.S.-T. (S.W.7). Of course the Porter Song in “ Marta” is 
concerned with the beverage, and has nothing to do with the 
transport industry. The error was mine. There was only one 
record of the Eames-Sembrich duet Che Soave, numbered 
054200 with green label, and 2-054100 with buff, in which 
guise it reappeared after a long absence from the list. I have 
not come across Santley’s Non piu andrai—I wish I could! 
Hope to hear from you again. 


Sale and Exchange. 

So large is the number of titles which are sent to me for 
inclusion in this section, that in future I must ask collectors 
to allow me to make selections from their lists, and print only 
those which I consider to be of real interest. I will endeavour 
to be scrupulously fair to each of the rival camps referred to 
on the previous page, and I hope that they will refrain from 
throwing stones at me, and at each other! Those who will | 
tell me their wants will do me a service, as I try to keep a kind 
of register of these, and can sometimes bring off a deal without 
waiting. A portion of this page will in future be available for 
small advertisements, which will at least secure collectors 
against any vagaries in my selection. This course would. not 
prevent me from considering any lists that are submitted to 
me, and forwarding likely choices to names on my register. It 
need hardly be added that it is a great deal easier to arrange a 
cash transaction than an exchange. 

The following records are wanted : 

Alma Gluck Aller au bois, Snow Maiden. 
Galli-Curci Ah, non credea. 
De Luca and Farrar Duet, Zaza. 
Melba Le temps de lilas. 
Calvé Early 10-inch records. 
Patti La Serenata. 
i Last Rose of Summer. 
Si vous n’avez rien. 
Le Lac. 
Air du Tambour Major. 
Night Hymn at Sea. 
The Bay of Biscay. 
Love Abiding. 


Plancon 

Clara Butt and K. Rumford 
Evan Williams 

Evan Williams 

Paoli Any. 

Melba Mattinata (03015). 

In addition, there is always a demand for the old red label 
10-inch London recordings. 

The following interesting special pressings of very old records 
are offered for exchange : 

Lilli Lehmann Don Juan, 10in. (1). 

Lilli Lehmann Don Juan, l0in. (2). 

Lilli Lehmann Seraglio and Martern aller 
arten, 12in. 

Lilli Lehmann Norma, 10in. 

Boronat Sempre libera, Traviata. 

Selma Kurz Page Song, Un Ballo. 

G. Farrar Cherry Ripe. 

Eames Still wie die nacht. 

These single-sided dog label records are for sale or exchange : 
Farrar, Caruso and Journet Faust, Finale. Green. 
Caruso Spirito gentil. Pink. 

Caruso Vesti la giubba. Pink. 
Caruso La donna e mobile (orch.). 
Abbott, Homer, Caruso Pink. 

d Scotti Quartette, Rigoletto. Green. 
Solenne in quest’ ora. Green. 
Barcarolle, Hoffmann. Buff. 
Quando rapita, Lucia. Pink. 
Ah, fors’ eluwi. Pink. 
Printemps qui commence. Pink. 
Mon coeur. Pink. 
O don fatale. Pink. 
Sweet bird (03089). 

P. G. Hurst. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Late Again? 

The date of Easter this year has proved awkward and it 
looks as if this number of THE GRAMOPHONE might not be 
ready for distribution till the week-end. There is also the 
disadvantage that any records specially issued for Easter 
should be reviewed after the event; but this is not serious, 
seeing that our readers as a whole are probably less affected 
‘by the ephemeral and topical productions than the rest of the 
public, and would know by experience that the best records, 
whether of Easter hymns or any other seasonal nature, are 
not necessarily the newest ones. 

[t is no doubt only a coincidence that since the ‘ Buried 
Treasure ”’ series of articles has shown itself to be of great 
service to readers all over the world the recording companies 
have almost without exception begun to introduce into their 
monthly bulletins the best recordings of previous months and 
even of previous years by way of drawing the attention of their 
customers to the proved successes and steady good sellers of 
their catalogues. Anyone without a keen eye for “Oxford 
crosses’? would have some difficulty in deducing, from a glance 
through the current H.M.V. bulletin, exactly which records 
were listed for the first time. 

This is as it should be. The special leaflet of Easter records 
issued by Columbia simply draws attention to the best 
Columbia records for Easter—including the Crystal Palace 
record for 1926—and makes no attempt to emphasize novelties. 

The H.M.V. April issues mostly arrived too late for review. 


No Funny Business 

The spectacle of well-known figures in the gramophone 
trade like Mr. Louis Sterling, Mr. Charlie Howells, Mr. Harry 
Bryan and Mr, Alexander Kraut having their pockets adroitly 
and incessantly emptied by that prince of pickpockets, 
Giovanni, was one of the brightest spots in a bright evening of 
the Association of Gramophone, Radio and Musical Instrument 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers’ Thirteenth Annual 
Dinner at the Park Lane Hotel on March 17th, and another 
rare pleasure was hearing the series of Fanfares composed for 
another occasion by Bax, Bantock, Bliss and Quilter, blown 
(or is it sounded?) by students of the Royal Military School 
of Music, Kneller Hall, conducted by Captain H. E. Adkins. 
These should become the usual interludes for all public dinners ; 
they are short, rousing and remarkable. 

Sitting next to the Playboy of the Gramophone World, 
I had little chance to enjoy the very excellent dinner or the 
speeches of Mr. H. M. Lemoine (Edison Bell) and the Chairman, 
Mr. Geoffrey Hawkes (Hawkes and Boosey) ; but they pene- 
trated the very whoopee atmosphere around me as pleasant 
memories. Thanks to the Decca people we had Campoli and 
his Orchestra to play to us during the meal, and Roy Fox’s 
Orchestra, Gillie Potter, Eve Becke, Roy Henderson, Len Fillis, 
Olive Groves and the Carlyle Cousins to entertain us afterwards. 


At the Piccadilly 


_ Giovanni and his ‘‘no funny business, please” were also 
in evidence at the Piccadilly Hotel a week previously when a 
Regal gala evening was in progress. A glass kiosk was erected 
at the edge of the dancing floor, in which records were actually 
made in full sight of the company, with tests and play-backs 
and all the incidentals of a real recording session. Sydney 
Kyte and his Orchestra made records of two tunes on the wax 
and finished records (Regal MR540) were presented to the 
ladies present as souvenirs before the end of the evening. 
Some of the more hard-boiled onlookers may have thought 
that this was distinctly funny business, but the representatives 


of the dear gullible public accepted the finished record three 
hours after its recording as a quite ordinary kind of miracle. 

At any rate the recording in public view seems to have 
been without precedent in this country ; and another record 
was nearly if not quite broken when the first performance 
of a new tune by Derek Waterhouse was given by Sydney 
Kyte’s Orchestra and the vocal chorus sung into the micro- 
phone at sight by Sydney Kyte, Lawrence Wright and this 
miserable person. It was just as well that the wax was played 
back at once to amuse the audience, and thus rendered 
unusable, 

Altogether a most cheerful evening. 


Films 

We hope to place among our archives a copy of the three- 
minute talking film which is incorporated in the Gaumont 
Sound Mirror No. 77; and if we are able to do so it will be 
at the service of any reader who cares to borrow it for private 
exhibition. It was made in the London Office one morning, 
and though my own share in it is somewhat humiliating, the 
fact that in such restricted space and time I was able to 
demonstrate an old Edison Bell cylinder machine in action, 
as well as three other museum specimens lent to me by Edison 
Bell and Columbia, flexible discs of about 1904 and their modern 
equivalents, the E.M.G. Mark Ten A, Senior Expert and 
Cascade models—to illustrate external horns of modern 
design—stroboscopic speed tester, fibre needles, cutter and 
container, Golden Pyramid needles, a Chromogram acoustic 
model, and an H.M.V. 531 radio-gramophone in the act of 
changing records, the film certainly has some historical value 
as marking the transition from acoustic to electric reproduction. 


Lunch Hour Recitals 
at Imhof House 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD. have much pleasure in 
announcing that, in response to oft-repeated 
suggestions, they have now arranged a series 
of lunch hour recitals on COLUMBIA 
RADIO-GRAPHOPHONE MODEL 602. 

At these recitals, which will be given from 
12.30 to 2 p.m., specially attractive pro- 
grammes of music will be presented—in 
some cases entirely devoted to Wagner, 
Beethoven, or another master, and at other 
times consisting of a general programme. 
The recitals will be given in the small Concert 
Hall and admission will be by ticket only, which 
may be obtained in advance either by writing 
or by personal application at Imhof House. 

The first of these recitals will take place on 
Wednesday, April 6th, and they will continue 
daily (except Saturdays). 


ALFRED IMHOF, imuor rouse 


112/116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Gathering of the Fans 


Gramophone Societies Reports this month have to give up 
space to the interesting account of Mr. H. Goss-Custard’s 
lecture on organ-recording to the Liverpool Gramophone 
Society. Thanks are due to Secretaries and Reporting 
Secretaries for reports of the recent doings of the Swindon 
Gramophone Society, the Acton and District Gramophone 
Society, the Bradford Gramophone Society, the Agricola 
Gramophone Society, the Birmingham Gramophone Society, 
the North London, South West London, South East London and 
South London Gramophone Societies, the Bolton Gramophone 
Society and the G.P.O. Gramophone Society (which is holding 
its annual dinner and dance at the First Avenue Hotel to-night, 
April Ist). All of them have good news and good prospects, 
and any readers who want the address of the Secretary of any 
of them has only to send me a postcard. 


Books 


As a relaxation after his Cyclopedia of Chamber Music, the 
ever youthful Mr. W. W. Cobbett has been collaborating with 
Mr. Sidney Dark in an anthology of Modern Journalism, 
entitled Fleet Street (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.). So far 
as first browsings may be trusted, this is a perfectly delightful 
carrying out of a perfectly delightful idea: a mine of good 
passages by brilliant journalists. 

Another of our contributors, Mr. W. S. Meadmore, has been 
busily and happily engaged in helping to put together the 
reminiscences of Cedric Hardwicke, ‘“‘ the finest character 
actor of the contemporary stage,’ which have just been 
published under the title of Let’s Pretend (Grayson and Grayson, 
l5s.). There are some excellent anecdotes about Sir Edward 
Elgar in it. 

But any spare moments in this last month have beenspent 
in reading Andrew Buchanan’s Films— The Way of the Cinema, 
just out in Pitman’s stimulating ‘“ Art and Life ” series (5s.). 
Here is plenty to learn and to think about and to argue about ; 
well written, well printed and well illustrated, it is a book that 
every filmgoer should enjoy. 


Listener’s Corner 

The greatest success of the month was probably Paradise 
Alley (Broadcast 801),which came towards the end of an All- 
British programme on the 15th. I had time to play both sides 
of it, as I did of its forerunner Casey Court Concert (Regal 449). 
Listeners certainly enjoy these vignettes of slum life with barrel 
organs and children’s voices ; and they also enjoy all the records 
of birdsong that have an authentic atmosphere of the English 
country-side. Whenever I broadcast one of them I get letters 
telling me how excited the writer’s dog or cage-bird was on 
hearing the familiar outdoor sounds emerge from a loud- 
speaker. 

The All-British programme was well-liked by a great many 
listeners who hate songs in foreign languages, or indeed anything 
which is not simple and well established, and who for instance 
would be quite unmoved by the really splendid operatic records 
that were broadcast on the 22nd. But there is a pretty big 
following for operatic records, just as there is an increasing 
public for the hot American dance records. 

Even correspondents in THE GRAMOPHONE are curiously 
unashamed, of their own bigotry and arrogance ; but when it 
comes to the general level of education among B.B.C. corre- 
spondents, which is a good deal lower, the displays of bigotry 
and arrogance become even more ludicrous. If only the 
writers could see their letters, as others see them, swamped by 
scores of others and littering my table on Fridays, they might 
learn to swallow their indignation another time. 

One fellow who evidently sent a tirade against something or 
other with a stamped envelope, must have received a somewhat 
acrid reply from me; for he wrote again to say that no, he 
would not be fobbed off like that, and that if he didn’t like a 
thing he was jolly well going to make sure that someone heard 
about it. 


Short Commons 

“* London’s Greatest Hustle ”’ is the headline description of 
the preparations for the Ideal Home Exhibition which opens 
at Olympia on April 5th. Apart from the usual lavish ingenuity 
of the various attractions that will cover twelve and a half 
acres of ground, the G.P.O.’s exhibits are likely to prove the 
most novel and interesting, and should certainly be visited 
at the outset before the specious line of Tudor Hamlets, 
Pageants of Beauty, Rooms of the Architects and Gardens 
of the Novelists exhausts eye and foot. 

Corrections of mistakes in the last number are as follows :— 
Helene Cals (not Gals, p. 432) is a Dutch singer, not German ; 
Scriabin’s Etudes, Op. 11, No.10, and Op. 8, No. 2, have also been 
recorded (p. 455) by Brailowsky, Polydor 95142 ; Schnabel’s 
recital (p. 458) was at Shrewsbury, not Rugby, School. 
Doubtless there were others, but no one has pointed them out. 

A sensible development of the Linguaphone Institute and 
its records is the Language Club, with Sir Evelyn Wrench as 
Chairman, formed to promote international friendship. 
Almost every country in the world is represented among tho 
2,500 members, who are allowed thirty records of a modern 
language on loan from the library of Linguaphone records. 

Mr. Herman Klein completed on March 19th a series of five 
weekly lectures on ‘‘ The Teacher’s Speaking Voice: its 
Cultivation and Preservation,’ given at Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand. These lectures formed part of the London 
County Council’s Lessons and Classes for Teachers, anil were 
very numerously attended. The subjects comprised in the 
syllabus were Breathing, Vowel Formation for Speech and Song, 
Study of Rhythm and Accentuation, Class Instruction, and 
Intelligence and Refinement. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


AN INTERPRETER ON COMPOSERS 


French Piano Music, Vol. 1. 
University Press, '7s. 6d.). 


Our much admired pianist (how one wishes that his records 
were entirely true mirrors of his subtlety) reprints essays on the 
piano works of Debussy, Franck, Fauré, Chabrier and Dukas 
that first appeared in the excellent Revue Musicale, which 
ought to be better known in England. Here is penetration 
and beauty of phrase : the exceptional combination of solidity 
and subtlety that puts Cortot high among the musician’s 
pianists. Every page is quotable. Is not that, for instance, 
a happy description of Franck, whom Cortot thinks of, not as 
“a sort of Pater Seraphicus lost in dreams of heaven,” but 
as one whose nobility in life and work lay in this : he “ neither 
shook off reality nor despised the affairs of humanity, but 
rose above them’’? There are many similar illuminations, 
and even if one makes the necessary allowance for a French- 
man’s estimate of all French art, there is good value here for 
those who seek, not close analytical studies, but the sharing of 
a fine thinker’s and feeler’s impressions and enthusiasms. 
Cortot expresses himself in words, as in tone, with freedom and 
felicity. That is rare among artists. A further volume is 
promised, dealing with Saint-Saéns, Ravel, and otheis, including 
d’Indy (I wish he were better represented on records : there 
is much likeable matter in him). One of the essays appeared 
about ten years ago, with a poor translation. Miss Hilda 
Andrews, who has re-translated this, and for the first time put 
the others into English, has found both the spirit and the 
words that make Cortot, a distinguished commentator in his 
own language, appear to be thinking in ours. This book and 
its successor will be enjoyed not only by pianists and those 
who, in the concert-room, have delighted in dissecting Cortot’s 
peculiar powers, but by all who seek enlightenment about the 
wonderful processes of an artist’s mind, 


By Alfred Cortot (Oxford 


W. R. A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

{All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


KEEPING OUT THE FOREIGN MUSICIAN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sitr,—The article in your February issue by 
Mr. Herman Klein, in which he ventures to criticize certain 
supposed activities of the Society, is so evidently based upon 
hearsay evidence, and not upon facts, that I hope you will 
allow me to reply. 

In the course of a lengthy article which commences with a 
contemptuous reference to the inactivity of the Society in the 
1890's, to which I will refer later, he continues : 

“Yet we find this same Society ... taking a very 
active part in an exceedingly foolish and short-sighted 
agitation for making this land of ours a sort of Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground that shall be unapproachable to the foreign musician, 
from the most magnificent specimen down to the humblest 
restaurant fiddler.” 

He then explains that the Aliens Act, which gives the neces- 
sary powers for exclusion, goes back to the period of the War, 
when we were compelled for our own safety to intern all persons 
of enemy birth. 

Mr. Klein has made two definite statements, and they are 
both inaccurate. (1) The Society’s policy was stated in the 
Manifesto issued to the Press on November 4th, 1931, and that 
policy has not been departed from in any particular. The 
Manifesto stated : 

“Ts it not reasonable to suggest, in view of the difficulties 
which surround us to-day, that some safeguards be devised 
which would give to our musicians that proper consideration 
which is their due, and thus help to lessen unemployment.” 

Mr. Klein states that singers, pianists, violinists and others 
who stand in a special category of their own have been prevented 
from entering England. 

The Ministry of Labour has stated that the number of 
permits issued since October last is one hundred and nine, 
and that the number of permits refused is six. The agitation, 
if “ short-sighted,” has at least not affected the unapproach- 
ability of Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 

(2) The Aliens Act was passed after the War period in the 
year 1920, when internment of enemy aliens had ceased. 
Mr. Klein states in his article that he is “‘ all for exercising the 
right of exclusion, where the person is not definitely superior, 
or there is a unique combination of some kind that we do not 
possess.”” Although the sense of that statement is difficult 
to disentangle, the Aliens Act of 1920 will doubtless be 
approved by Mr. Klein, otherwise this country would not 
possess the necessary powers for doing that which he approves. 

In his contemptuous references to the Society in its early 
days, he does not appear to realise that a professional society 
is administered, and its policy is decided, by professional 
musicians. In the 1890’s, many of those who were leading 
members of the Society were probably well known to and the 
personal friends of Mr. Klein. By their subscriptions they 
made the existence of the Society possible, and by their 
labours, unremunerated, they endeavoured to promote better 
conditions in that profession of which Mr. Klein is a member. 
Mr. Klein stood aloof, and now from the heights of Olympus 
condescends to criticize his professional brethren for not doing 
something which they well knew was impossible. 


I would suggest to Mr. Klein that he studies the history of 
the preliminary negotiations which led up to the establishment 
of the Teachers’ Registration Council as a statutory body. 

Yours faithfully, 
19, Berners Street, F. EaMEs, 
London, W.1. 


General Secretary, 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, 


[Mr. Klein replies: I am just a little surprised that my 
innocent remarks about ‘ Keeping out the Foreign Musician ’ 
should have brought such a storm about my devoted head. 
Besides the indictment printed above, I was very severely 
taken to task in the March number of the Musical Times. 
And, what is even more curious, there is such a strong family 
resemblance between the two onslaughts that I cannot help 
thinking they proceed from the same source—or thereabouts. 
But let that pass. The real point is that the bolt seems to have 
struck home harder than the writer had intended. Perhaps 
he forgot that professional musicians are proverbially sensitive. 

What I want chiefly to know is—How can a newspaper 
report of a President’s speech at a Conference be regarded as 
‘hearsay evidence’? Surely I was not the only person to 
look upon it as official! Plenty of other people appeared to 
have done so—apart from Mr. Harold Samuel—judging by 
the letters that I received directly after the issue of the 
February GRAMOPHONE. One from a prominent English 
conductor contained the following : 

‘ Many congratulations on your article, which must represent 
the views of all but the most short-sighted musicians. The 
agitation of the Incorporated Society of Musicians has already 
done considerable harm abroad and makes us look ridiculous.’ 
Another, a well-known singer, wrote: ‘ Bravo! your article in 
THE GRAMOPHONE is exactly right. The I.5.M. seems to be 
run financially well; but what narrow views and strange 
policy!’ This last sentence sounds a trifle harsh, and I 
should assuredly not have ventured to indite it myself. There 
it is, however, and I quote it because I have been freely 
accused by Mr. Eames of making ‘inaccurate statements,’ 
which he fails to specify and then proceeds to answer by 
implication. He has also charged me with making 
‘contemptuous ’ references to his Society in its young days. 
I stoutly deny both these counts of the indictment. Let me 
inform Mr. Eames that if I did not join the Society then, that 
it was not only on account of its sins of omission, but because, 
being at that time much more of a critic and writer than a 
teacher, I felt that I could preserve my independence (and 
therewith my power to be of use to the I.8.M.) by not 
becoming a member of it. 

I regret I cannot spare the time to carry out Mr. Eames’s 
suggestion that I should study certain preliminary negotiations 
connected with the Teachers’ Registration Council. I should 
not, indeed, know where to find them if I could. But there is 
no need for excuses; besides, Qui s’excuse s’accuse. I am 
quite as anxious to aid the cause of the native musician in these 
parlous times as the Secretary of the I.S.M. or the writer in 
the Musical Times or anybody else. Therefore I am of opinion 
that it. will be best for all concerned to eliminate the personal 
element from this discussion and all of us continue in our 
separate ways to help the cause so eloquently advocated by 
our exemplary Prince, namely, to love our neighbours and do 
unto them as we would wish that they should do unto us. 


N.B.—In The Times of the 11th ult. the notice of the Phil- 
harmonic Concert, from the pen of its distinguished critic, 
Mr. H. C. Colles, concluded with the following paragraph : 

‘ Itseemed particularly fitting that this season should include 
the presentation of the gold medal to M. Rachmaninov. By 
choosing to honour him thus the society dissociated itself from 
the new chauvinism which is in danger of destroying this 
country’s reputation abroad for generous appreciation of foreign 
music and musicians. Lately the society has rightly bestowed 
its medal on several of our own most distinguished composers. 
It is happy to number M. Rachmaninov with them.’] 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF IT. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Your correspondence columns are often full of 
complaints about the recording companies, and it has occurred 
to me that if a little of what goes on “‘ behind the scenes ”’ were 
revealed, a little more sympathy might be shown to the 
companies concerned. I myself am merely a worker— 
considerably lower than the recording angels—but it is my 
duty to be aw fait with most of our activities and to answer 
a host of enquiries. Here are a few of our troubles :— 

(1) Exchanging Records. All recording companies, I 
imagine, suffer from this complaint—not every record can be 
perfect. When the trouble is directly traceable to faulty 
manufacture (as it seldom is) we are willing to exchange the 
record without quibble, but when a customer admits that the 
record has been broken by his own carelessness, or if it is 
obvious to our experts that this is the case, we think it un- 
reasonable for the said customer to get very angry at our 
refusal to comply with his desires and swear that he will have 
nothing more to do with our products. The same applies to 
the man who demands an exchange purely and simply on the 
grounds that he bought the record without hearing it and, 
after playing it several times, decides that he doesn’t like it. 
“ But,” you will say, “‘ surely this type of complaint is rare ? ”’ 
Dear friends, it is only too common. 

(2) Recording Suggestions. Nearly every day we receive a 
number of recording suggestions. We welcome the interest 
in our records which these letters represent and consider them 
carefully, but I myself cannot understand how (a) people find 
the time and energy to write lengthy and frequent epistles 
(one gentleman writes once a month without fail), and (6) when 
there must exist literally hundreds of records which they are 
longing to buy, these same people ignore them and clamour for 
more ! 

(3) Foreign Records. I hate to say it, but in the words of 
a close relation, these foreign record enquiries are “‘ a perfect 
plague ” (at any rate, to us). This little game may be ring-a- 
ring-o’-roses to those enterprising dealers who specialise in it, 
and highly profitable at the same time, but it is neither one 
nor the other to us. Now that the exchange is unfavourable 
and tariffs are rampant the prices of imported records are in 
mcst cases prohibitive to all but the wealthiest foreign record 
fiends—and England is (rightly) plastered with “‘ Buy British ”’ 
posters! Really, this determination amounts to a disease—in 
a number of cases the customer has had to wait months and 
then pay 10s. for a single 10-inch record. In most of these 
cases our profit is negligible, our trouble (hunting and clearing 
at customs, etc.) infinite, and more often than not we are 
slanged for our pains. If we happen to import a copyright 
record (and what record is not?) the publishers are—well— 
more than annoyed. 

(4) Weird Enquiries. Most of these are more amusing 
than troublesome. I think the weirdest I ever had to deal 
with was a telephone enquiry for a pair of ‘ gent’s skating 
boots.”” I’m afraid I answered rather flippantly and the 
wrong-number merchant was most annoyed. We frequently 
receive a scrap torn from an exercise book which, we are 
informed, is “just a line to ask you for your catalog” and 
our sympathy goes out to the unfortunate patron who has 
been “laid aside with the flu’ and so couldn’t anser before,” 
but when it comes to the intimate touch and a catalogue 
enquiry is signed ‘‘ Yours affectionate ’—then, dear sirs, we 
blush ! 

“‘ Here is a case unprecedented, 

Here is a company quite ill-starred, 

Ever since records were first invented 

Never was known a case so hard.’”’—(After G. & S.) 
Alors, if you are in the act of filling your fountain-pen for a 
fresh onslaught, please pause to consider that, though we owe 
much to our faithful public, we have our complaints as well. 
Yours faithfully, 

“ Pro.”’ 


Sanderstead, Surrey. 


“TRISTAN.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—The review by Mr. Walters of the new Siegfried 
records is very welcome and prompts me to write in spite of a 
profound inferiority complex when attempting to express 
myself by pen. 

Having heard the recordings, realising that to be available 
at normal price in spite of adverse exchange the matrices 
must be in this country, and reading that we are to berobbed 
of an International Opera season for some phantasy of 
nationalism, I feel I could not be accused of being unduly 
optimistic in suggesting that the Gramophone Company go 
right ahead and issue the pressings in the general list, and, if 
not complete in album, with at least a text and translation 
worthy to partner that issued with the previous Siegfried, 
full sure of public support. In fact I would venture to say 
that it is a unique opportunity for the Company to supply a 
want, that for a season at least cannot be otherwise gratified, 
earning the goodwill and confidence of their public and showing 
a real interest in music. 

So much for the recorded ; now for the future. Your able 
reviewer mentions the Love Duet. May my small voice be 
raised in support. I trust all who purchased the album availed 
themselves in addition the two discs D1836—7, three sides 
covering Act 3, scene 3, from the commencement of the scene 
up to “ Sollt’ ich auch sterbend vergehn’’ immediately pre- 
ceding ‘‘ Heil der Sonne!’ Brunnhilde’s opening of the 
Love Duet and linking right up from the end of Scene 2 and 
side 10 of the album. While all praise is due to Parlophone in 
being first in the field with the duet, I think collectors would 
welcome the completion of the opera by the same coterie as 
the remainder of the records under review, introducing Leider 
as Brunnhilde. Hegers’ tempo and Melchior’s easy production 
are things of beauty in the three sides mentioned: 

According to Herbert Hughes in the Daily Telegraph, the 
world crisis is not to prevent our late allies from snapping 
up the choice meats our financial or political keepers withhold 
from us, and Paris is to indulge in two performances of Tristan 
and Isolde, with a probable cast of Leider, Melchior, Kipnis 
and Janssen. I am incapable of expressing my appreciation 
of such a team, but what would I not do to possess a set of 
Tristan recorded by such a constellation. Aye, there’s the 
rub. 

Eighteen months ago, hard upon the advent of my Mark 10a, 
another emitter of vocal sounds appeared on the scene and, 
indeed, he has lived his waking hours so much in the big 
horn that I am sure he will reject the old wives’ tale of the 
cabbage patch. Wotan’s challenge or Siegfried’s call awes 
him not; due respect he has, but told to reply he goes the 
whole gamut right lustily and not unmusically for an infant. 
Add his sister, now six—who after hearing the album twice 
only in twelve months, tells me after a considerable lapse of 
time, upon listening to Siegfried’s vain effort to imitate the 
woodbird that the next record is the ‘‘ dragon music ’’—and, 
of course, a wife, it is a foregone conclusion that after satisfying 
our grosser needs there is not much left upon which to feed 
the 10a, and accordingly what little music we have must be 
of a very permanent value. In my poor walk of life (yes, the 
10a was an extravagance, but I have never regretted it) I 
have to work out each month just the pence I will spend on a 
record, or perhaps two, a few cigarettes, a book—the theatre 
does not exist in this rural desert—but these I would mortgage 
for months ahead, even the pleasure of selecting the list of 
records from THE GRAMOPHONE on the first of each month, 
which has, of course, to be whittled down to one or two, for 
such a set of Tristan. I wonder if recording managers have 
soft hearts. 


Your faithfully, 
H. 8. Woop 
Dovercourt. 
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HAVE WE “A FIERCE TASTE FOR” HAYDN? 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—The pronouncements on Haydn gathered 
together by Mrs. Grew must surely provoke many of the 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE to seize their portable type- 
writers and to perforate the ribbons in their zealous enthusiasm 
—it is to the Editor that our apologies must go, for it is to 
him that the envelopes will be addressed. 

Now, what do these obiter dicta show? The first group, 
1773—1819, shows the reaction of contemporary minds, 
whether or not the bodies were of his age. C. P. E. Bach, 
writing twenty-three years away from his father’s anger, is 
the serious ‘‘ blow-hard,” the sober conservative ; Mr. William 
Jackson (of Exeter) is the reactionary, and talks of Haydn as 
some still do of Stravinsky ; Busby is dominated by the 
pre-Beethoven idea of the supremacy of vocal music. All 
these reactions are to be expected. The well-known quotation 
from Dr. Burney endears him still more to his readers, and 
surely such a man deserved such a daughter ! 

The second group, very romantic and demoeratic, loftily 
patronises or condemns the little Croatian boy, and this, 
unhappily, has its parallel in letters, and is but to be expected. 
What did Macaulay and Carlyle say of Boswell? But it is 
the moderns that anger you. After two hundred years! And 
still talking of Haydn as Dr. Johnson talked of Milton and 
Shakespeare—great men, BUT... There is this dreadful 
difference, that the eighteenth century admitted and admired 
the great man’s greatness, his height, span of chest, nobility 
of poise, and only pointed to this or lack of symmetry, balance, 
form, and what not. But nowadays we say Haydn was all 
right so far as he goes; if you happen to be an innocent 
lambkin you may dance with Papa. If you are a world- 
weary old ewe, with a rheumy eye and a projecting tooth, 
then you want to baa on the mountain top while Beethoven 
storms about you and Wagner kindles erotic love in the 
slumbering ashes of your soul. 

In his first movements Haydn is, (a) intellectually alive ; 

(b) impassioned ; (c) emotionally alert. He is manly, vigorous 
and to the point. In what way are his first movements inferior 
except in gushing romantic emotion? That this theme is not 
Fate, that the other, in the relative minor, does not pretend 
to represent his “‘ immortal beloved ’”’ (which one?) is all to 
the good—fifty novels are published a week. His dramatic 
power is as good as Beethoven’s ; his propelling flashes almost 
equal to those of Mozart. This last sentence will certainly 
meet with contradiction—it does not matter, there is no 
judge. 
His second movements are often tender, and often grave. 
Without attempting to prove the Oneness of the One, they 
still the troubled heart. And if, in Tchaikovsky’s delightful 
phrase, they induce a fierce thirst for beer, so does a walk in 
the Lake District, and so does a performance of the Mass in 
B minor. Haydn does not forget he is an animal. The note 
of unresolved anguish, to be found in such pieces as Bach’s 
F minor sinfonia for keyboard, or of hushed and _ useless 
anguish, as in the slow movement of the Seventh Symphony, 
does not, as far as I know, sound in the music of Haydn, and 
in so far as it does not, then he lacks something which 
Beethoven possesses. But why is it so rarely asked, what has 
Haydn that Beethoven has not got? 

His Minuets suffer a little, perhaps, when compared to the 
dance forms of Bach ; they have not the richness of invention 
and polyphony of the more northern master, neither have 
they Dionysaic quality of the “ unbuttoned ’”? movements in 
Beethoven. They are very fine, for all that. His last move- 
ments, perhaps influenced a little by the current thought of 
his time, are of a more slender texture than his first movements, 
and so easier to understand and to delight in. Have we not 
heard our neighbours breathe out with relief after the minuet 
when turning the page to the beginning of the fourth move- 
ment? They gaze at their miniature scores—‘‘ now there 
will be something to amuse us,” they say. It is in some of 


these movements that he unbuttons. Loosening his waistcoat, 
having a fierce thirst for beer himself, he fools around until 
Prince Esterhazy must have been ashamed. And this man 
was admired by Hanoverian England ! 

What Haydn loses in his minuets, he retrieves in his last 
movements. What he loses in his slow movements, he retrieves 
by general intellectual alertness. Like many of his con- 
temporaries, he was blind to mysterious mists, and, like Dr. 
Johnson faced with the mountains of Skye, preferred a dish 
of tea. But to say this is not to agree with Mr. Sydney Grew. 
Haydn is of the same stature as any other composer, just as 
Pope is the same stature as any other poet. But he is a 
different sort of man, that’s all. Very likely Haydn would 
have been only too pleased to take the low road, while Brahms 
was conscientiously toiling up the high road. He would wave 
his empty glass at the climbing beard, and, if there was one 
handy, take a bus. But he got there. 

Yours faithfully, 
Reigate. Max KeEnyon. 


“FROM THE NEW WORLD.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—It seems strange that in the various descriptions 
of, and comments on, Dvorak’s Symphony there is little or no 
mention of the rather obvious Scottish influence as well as 
the Negro. 

I understand that Dvorak had both a knowledge of and an 
admiration for Scottish music. 

That anyone would mistake the melody of the Largo move- 
ment and confuse it with Negro Spirituals and write piffle 
about Hiawatha, Columbus, and all the rest of it, is really 
astonishing. 

In an old collection of Highland marches, laments, etc., by 
Neil and Nathaniel Gow, published somewhere about a century 
ago, there was a tune entitled “‘ Lament for the fallen heroes 
of Waterloo.” This and the Largo melody are almost 
identical. 

Whether this particular lament is the original or not—there 
are several other perhaps better known airs very similar in 
character—the music is so distinctive that one would have 
thought there could be no excuse for all these absurd 
‘* explanations.” 

I am informed also by an Hungarian friend that Hungarian 
dances are also included in the symphony. 

Titles are sometimes misleading, and seemingly authorita- 
tive statements are often accepted with sheep-like credulity 
by the unthinking. 

Yours faithfully, 


Edinburgh. R. H. SLOANE. 


RHYTHMIC MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—It is not surprising that the crux of my remarks, 
that is to say the pleonastic absurdity of the expression 
‘“* rhythmic music,” with its grotesque implication that rhythm 
is some exclusive and peculiar quality of the stuff, is left— 
and wisely—untouched by Mr. Herbert Roberts, who along 
with the many readers referred to in the Editorial footnote 
naturally resents hearing the unpalatable truth about his 
alleged taste. 

And were it not that ignorance and impudence go hand in 
hand, one would marvel at the temerity of the people who act 
on the assumption that a trained musician and critic knows as 
little of what he is talking about as they do. 

Ignorance of the work of such authorities on Indian Music 
as Mr. Fox-Strangways (‘“‘ The Music of Hindostan ”’) and Dr, 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, @ critic of international reputation 
(*‘ 50 Indian Songs,” ‘‘ The Dance of Shiva,” etc.), does not 
seem to be adequate justification for talking nonsense, however 
much it might be for keeping a discreet silence. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.1. Karkuosru SoRABJI. 
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FROM RHYTHM TO JAZZ. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1r,—There can seldom have been a more brilliant 
criticism of a rhythmic piano record than that published in 
the March issue of THE GRAMOPHONE under the title ‘‘ The 
Doom of Jazz,or Fundamental Fiddlesticks.’’ In view of the 
strong criticisms made of the record in question, From Jazz to 
Rhythm, played by myself, I have been given the unenviable 
task of replying to those criticisms. Unenviable, not because 
I am frightened by any of the author’s arguments, but because 
of his journalistic cunning which I can appreciate, but un- 
fortunately not emulate. 


He begins in the most charming way by congratulating nearly 
everybody concerned in the record. Myself, the originator of 
the idea, the producer, and the one and only Christopher 
Stone. My colleagues and I know of Mr. Maine well enough to 
appreciate this commendation very highly. But then it almost 
seems as if he said to himself, ‘“‘ But dash it all, I mustn’t 
praise this record : it’s jazz, and jazz is going to die soon. My 
friends have been saying so for the last ten years, and they can’t 
always be wrong.” So I picture Mr. Maine playing the record 
once again and then suddenly removing the sound-box with a 
malevolent grin. He has just heard the two words, ‘‘ Funda- 
mental Rhythm.” What a gift! Now he can really let 
himself go, and so he does. And his article becomes, not a 
criticism of a record, but a denunciation of what he calls jazz. 
I am going to take Mr. Maine’s various pronouncements in the 
order most convenient to me, rather than that in which they 
were made. 


Jazz, he says, is a utilitarian art, doomed to provide Beats, 
Beats, and little else. If, by jazz, he means ballroom dance 
music, of course he is right, and in ninety-nine dance orchestras 
out of a hundred he has unanswerable proof of the statement. 
But by jazz (it is an unfortunate word) I mean the development 
of a new musical form which admittedly derives most of its 
characteristics from the Fundamental Rhythm of the ball- 
room—you see I am still unrepentant of those two words— 
but a music as serious and as cultured as any of the masterpieces 
of classical music which most of us regard with genuine rever- 
ence. A music furthermorein greater keeping with the transi- 
tion of civilisation from, shall we say, the rather dreamy past to 
the nervous excitement of our modern existence. To illustrate 
my contention, Beethoven’s minuets owe much to a ballroom 
rhythm, and Ravel’s La Valse may be greatly indebted to the 
rhythm of Viennese beer gardens, but both are nevertheless 
works of genius evolved from two ‘‘ Fundamental Rhythms.” 
Also, if I may be forgiven for mentioning myself in such com- 
pany, my recent work Spirituelle, which might come under 
Mr. Maine’s heading of Jazz, has received very kind treatment 
from the critics of several countries. 


Again, another statement of Mr. Maine’s, “‘ Jazz isatunnel 
closed at both ends.”” Ido not agree. Exponents of jazz may 
bein that tunnel, but not jazz as I like to understand it, and 
in my case you should have another look at that tunnel, Mr. 
Maine—you will find a very small hole at one end through 
which one or two real musicians have been able to emerge and 
explain to the world the exciting things that are happening 
inside. Many of the most illustrious names in music to-day, 
names which even the Morning Post prints with reverence, 
have not thought it beneath them to peep through that tunnel, 
and they have told the world of the happenings inside. And 
the day will come, and soon, when by constant use this opening 
will become large enough to negative your simile ; then, I am 
sure, you will be amongst the first to welcome the new arrivals, 
descended perhaps—I would rather say ascended—from the 
jungle, but nevertheless genuine worshippers in the Temple 
of Music. 


Yours faithfully, 


Paris. Frep ELIzALpDE. 


POT-POURRI 


How it is done. 


‘Curiosity has often been expressed as to the building up 
of a musical background, of the whole complex orchestration. 
The process is difficult of description. In the fashioning of 
the orchestration the theme occupies somewhat the relation to 
the whole structure that a leader does to the orchestra— 
forever weaving in and out, emerging vividly here and sub- 
ordinating itself there. Of course, it is necessary to understand 
the science of music-making. I might say the theme sounds 
through the brain, it wakens vibrations from the memory- 
chords of the brain and produces creative activity—the mind 
quickens, hovers intently about the suggested theme and 
gradually the theme, the technique and artistry of the 
composer all work together to build up the orchestration.” 
(Marching Along.—John Philip Sousa.) 


History's greatest enthusiast. 


One curious circumstance in connection with Mr. George's 
connection with the Sydney Leidertafel Society was that he 
understood nothing of music, scarcely knowing one tune from 
another,or as he himself said, ‘‘ I only know ‘God save the 
Queen ’ is being sung or played by seeing the people stand up.” 
(Drama and Music in New South Wales.—F. C. Brewer, 1892.) 


Biography without padding. 

Beethoven (Louis van)—Celebrated German. composer of 
whom we possess a number of charming compositions. 
Musicians have a high regard for his quintets. (Biographies des 
Contemporains.—1834 edition.) 


Bravo, M.O.G.! 

It is not only the brilliant instrumentation which pleases 
in Tchaikovsky but he possesses a rich vein of melody which 
delights in everything he wrote. I know it would be more 
fashionable if I spurned the music of Tchaikovsky but it would 
not be sincere, and I prefer the compassionate smiles with 
which many of my friends will read this to not saying what 
I feel is true. (M.O.G. in “ Fonos’’—review of Romeo and 
Juliet recording.) 

[N.B.—‘‘ Fonos”’ is 
contemporary.—ED.| 


our well-known South American 


A humble composer. 


From his peasant origin Bruckner retained the habit of 
what may almost be termed servility in his intercourse with 
others and he was always ready to adapt his opinions to theirs. 
. . . Whenever Richter appeared in the Musikverein for the 
rehearsal of a Bruckner symphony, he had to fight a silent 
battle with Bruckner, who was always waiting for him and 
could not be restrained from helping him off with his overcoat. 
During the rehearsal he usually took up his stand behind 
Richter at the conductor’s desk and when the execution of a 
passage pleased him particularly he turned up his eyes 
ecstatically and threw kisses in every direction. Now and 
then Richter would turn to him with the question, “‘ Is this 
the way you want it done?”’ And Bruckner, bending almost 
to the ground in his submissiveness, hastened to answer each 
time, ‘‘ Yes, yes, Herr Hofkapellmeister, just, just so, no 
other way.’’ And Richter, quite reassured, gave his attention 
again to the score, but Bruckner, who just then was not quite 
satisfied, at once made an eloquent grimace behind the con- 
ductor’s back, and signified to the Philharmonic men with 
upraised hands that he was not at all content. When, at this 
Richter suddenly turned round and said pretty energetically, 
‘Well! say how you want it, say it to my face!” Bruckner, 
shrinking into himself in deep humility, replied quite crushed, 
‘** But, Herr Hofkapellmeister, quite so, quite s », no other way ! ”’ 
(Vienna’s Sites and Landmarks.—Addie Funk.) 

RicHarD Hott, 











